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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  57  years  old, 
■  an  international  organization  created  and 
■aintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub- 
ics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
ihiras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
tucla.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
kreau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
■tablished  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
ion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
*hich  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
^ril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  cis  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
ly  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Aexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
aneiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
be  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
938;  and  by  other  inter- American  conferences, 
[he  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle- 
sent  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
utstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
{ntem,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen- 
il  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
romote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
ie  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
eace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
atcring  constructive  cooperation  among  them, 
he  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  ail  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  arc  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
fKtses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  sp>ecial 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  coojieration,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  cis  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arrang;ing 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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In  this  mountain  resort  the  Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and 
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Making  Friends  with  Our  Neighbors 

I.EONARD  ROSS  KLEIN 


In  nearly  every  Latin  American  country 
there  is  at  least  one  place  where  distinc¬ 
tions  among  groups  and  parties  are  ig¬ 
nored  and  where  members  of  every  class 
meet  on  equal  terms.  This  place  is  a  co¬ 
operative  undertaking  of  nationals  of  an¬ 
other  American  republic  and  United  States 
citizens.  During  the  war  when  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  became  a  business  and  a 
cultural  necessity,  and  some  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  American  manner  of  living, 
thinking,  and  doing  became  a  necessity  to 
many  South  and  Central  Americans  from 
all  social  strata,  bi-national  cultural  cen¬ 
ters  sprang  up,  in  which  English  was 
taught  and  the  United  States  cultural 
heritage  presented  and  e.xplained.  Ameri¬ 
can  residents  came  to  study  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  just  as  the  nationals  came  to 
learn  English. 

Staffed  in  part  by  United  States  citizens 
through  assistance  from  this  country,  but 
controlled  by  boards  of  directors  composed 
largely  of  nationals,  the  centers  are,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  cooperative  and 


thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  Every  level,  class,  and  con¬ 
dition  of  society  meet  in  the  classrooms, 
in  the  reading  rooms,  and  at  the  functions 
promoted  by  the  center.  Exemplifying 
American  simplicity,  the  activities  of  the 
centers  are  characterized  by  friendly 
informality. 

Interest  in  the  United  States  has  found 
a  focal  point  to  grow  and  develop.  In¬ 
formation  regarding  American  culture, 
traditions,  and  customs  is  readily  obtain¬ 
able  for  those  who  are  interested,  and  an 
opportunity  is  provided  for  nationals  to 
know  and  make  friends  with  people  from 
the  United  States,  and  vice  versa. 

Taking  the  movies  as  a  literal  representa¬ 
tion  of  American  life,  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  concluded  that  the  average 
American  was  a  pleasure-mad,  tippling, 
immoral,  whimsical  zany,  which  opinion 
was  often  supported  by  some  of  the  tourists 
they  had  seen.  In  the  centers  they  come  to 
know  Americans  as  jjeople  and  as  friends. 
A  professional  man  has  expressed  himself 
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in  this  regard:  “We  had  always  admired 
the  mechanical  genius  and  the  technologi¬ 
cal  achievements  of  the  American  people, 
but  our  idea  of  the  individual  American 
up  to  the  time  of  the  war  was  that  he  was 
a  materialist,  interested  only  in  money¬ 
making  and  fast  living.  Now  we  know  him 
as  a  friend  with  interests  not  very  dis¬ 
similar  from  our  own  and  with  a  cultural 
heritage  peculiarly  American.” 

As  far  back  as  1927  a  group  of  interested 
Argentines,  which  included  outstanding 
intellectuals  and  leaders  in  various  fields 
of  endeavor,  together  with  resident  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  from  the  United 
States,  met  to  found  the  first  bi-national 
cultural  center  involving  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  Argentines  in  the 
group  had  studied  in  the  United  States,  or 
had  traveled  extensively  here,  and  were 
eager  to  promote  a  stronger  cultural 
relationship  between  their  country  and  the 
United  States.  Calling  their  organization 
the  Instituto  Cultural  Argentino-Norteamericano, 
they  dedicated  it  to  the  avowed  purpose  of 
contributing  to  a  better  understanding  and 
a  closer  cooperation  between  Argentina 
and  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning 
undertakings  were  modest.  The  young 
organization  held  meetings,  sponsored 
lectures,  started  a  library,  and  began 
English  classes  with  volunteer  teachers. 
Gradually  enrollment  in  English  classes 
increased  and  membership  expanded. 

Today  icana,  as  it  is  popularly  called 
from  its  initials,  owns  its  own  spacious 
quarters  in  downtown  Buenos  Aires, 
maintains  a  library  of  5,000  volumes, 
chiefly  in  English,  and  has  an  administra¬ 
tive  staff  of  20  persons,  over  60  teachers, 
and  an  enrollment  of  4,000  students. 

Originating  in  similar  friendly  associa¬ 
tion  of  local  citizens  with  American 
residents.  United  States  cultural  centers 
were  founded  spontaneously  in  several 
other  countries.  Before  the  war  there  were 


eight  centers  in  the  major  capitals. 
Although  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Conference  on  the  Maintenance  trf 
Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  reported 
that  “the  United  States  was  convinced  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  not 
only  the  existence  of  machinery  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  but 
also  the  existence  of  a  will  to  use  that 
machinery;  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
promotion  of  cultural  relationship  was  one 
of  the  most  practical  means  of  developing 
in  the  American  Republics  a  public 
opinion  which  would  favor  and  support  a 
rule  of  peace  throughout  the  Westeii 
Hemisphere,”  still  no  a.ssistance  was  given 
these  cultural  organizations  by  this  country 
until  World  War  II  pointed  up  the  vital 
necessity  of  hemispheric  solidarity. 

On  application  from  the  centers,  first 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  after  July  1943  the 
Department  of  State  provided  the  services 
of  American  administrators  and  teachers, 
cultural  materials  such  as  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  recordings,  and  small  cash 
grants  to  help  defray  local  operating  coso. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  centers  were 
in  a  large  degree  self-supporting.  The 
larger  centers  now  pay  all  local  operating 
costs  out  of  local  income;  the  averi^ 
income  for  all  centers  is  sufficient  to  pay 
91  percent  of  total  local  expenditures. 

At  the  present  time,  twenty-seven  ind^ 
pendent  and  forty-four  branch  centen 
play  an  active  part  in  the  cultural  life 
of  as  many  Latin  American  cities.  A 
typical  large  center  occupies  a  building 
of  ample  proportions  near  the  central 
section  of  the  city;  attractive  furnishings 
and  an  air  of  friendly  cordiality  char¬ 
acterize  its  quarters,  which  include  it- 
ception  rooms,  an  auditorium,  a  library, 
a  reading  room,  a  lounge,  and  several 
class  rooms.  Very  often  an  attractivt 
patio  and  well-tended  grounds  complelt 
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A  CULTURAL  CENTER 

Lectures  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  relating  to  American  life,  culture,  and  civilization  form  a  regular 
feature  of  the  activities  of  cultural  centers. 
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the  setting.  At  all  hours  of  the  day 
interested  nationals  use  the  center’s  fa¬ 
cilities  in  seeking  information  from  books 
on  the  United  States,  in  consulting 
Americans  on  the  staff,  and  in  attending 
English  classes. 

The  overwhelming  desire  to  learn 
American  English  draws  ever-increasing 
numbers  to  the  centers.  Some  come 
because  English  is  a  necessity  in  their 
business  or  professions,  and  others  be¬ 
cause  they  want  greater  enjoyment  from 
.American  movies,  magazines,  and  radio 
programs;  still  others  seek  to  appreciate 
more  fully  our  culture  and  civilization. 
In  many  cases  the  knowledge  of  English 
is  a  valuable  social  accomplishment  and 
(rften  it  provides  a  key  to  a  richer  life. 
This  universal  demand  has  resulted  in 
the  enrollment  of  many  varied  groups — 


from  pre-school  youngsters  to  adults  of 
many  occupations  and  professions — from 
elevator  operators  to  cabinet  ministers. 
High  technical  standards  of  instruction 
combined  with  modest  rates  have  brought 
them  all  together  in  the  same  class  rooms. 
The  democratic  practice  of  providing 
scholarships  for  p>oor  but  earnest,  promis¬ 
ing  students  serves  to  broaden  the  social 
base  even  more. 

Since  the  students  are,  on  the  whole, 
busily  engaged  in  earning  a  livelihood, 
most  of  the  Icmguage  classes  are  held 
after  working  hours,  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  average  student  is  besieged  by 
the  cares  of  an  already  busy  life,  he 
applies  himself  to  the  study  of  English 
with  an  earnestness  that  would  warm 
the  heart  of  the  most  indifferent  teacher. 
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PRACTICING  ENGLISH  OVER  A  CUP  OF  TEA 
The  Cultural  Outer  in  Rio  sponsors  a  regular  Saturday-aftemoon  gathering  for  students  of  English 

conversation. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  demand  to  study  English  and  learn  about  the 

for  English  classes  did  not  diminish  with  United  States  that  it  was  necessary  to 

the  end  of  the  war;  instead,  enrollment  organize  two  special  classes  for  them  in 

and  attendance  have  continued  to  mount  Sao  Paulo.  They  were  supplied  with 

steadily.  In  August  1946,  the  cumulative  maps,  texts,  weekly  movies,  and  a  bi¬ 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  3,932  in  weekly  discussion  forum.  To  satisfy  the 

Buenos  Aires,  4,858  in  Sao  Paulo,  3,116  feminine  interest,  the  center  in  Concep- 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  3,094  in  Lima,  and  2,520  cion,  Chile,  founded  a  “woman’s  hour” 

in  Caracas — in  each  ca.se  higher  than  in  in  which,  besides  English,  the  students 

any  previous  year.  At  the  same  time  re-  consider  such  subjects  as  child  psychology, 

quests  for  special  classes  have  multiplied.  the  adolescent,  the  place  of  the  home  in 

Besides  eagerly-followed  radio  and  news-  the  happiness  of  the  family,  interior  deco¬ 
paper  lessons,  the  centers  have  been  called  ration,  and  American  cooking.  American 

on  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  classes.  magazines,  including  Hygiene,  Progressivt 

In  Guatemala  a  daily  class  was  begun  in  Educator,  American  Home,  and  Parents  form 

the  President’s  official  residence  for  the  part  of  the  required  reading  for  the  course. 

President’s  general  staff  and  another  at  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  center  offers,  as  a 

the  center  for  the  President  of  the  National  supplement  to  its  English  classes,  a  regular 

Legislative  Assembly  and  a  group  of  series  of  lectures  on  aspects  of  American 

Senators.  So  many  Brazilian  army  vet-  life  in  which  everything  from  public  health 

erans  from  the  Italian  war  theater  wanted  to  domestic  arts  is  discussed. 
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Every  summer  most  of  the  centers  offer 
two  well-attended  special  classes — an  in¬ 
tensive  course  in  English  for  those  who  have 
more  free  time  to  study  during  vacation 
periods,  and  a  seminar,  or  workshop 
course,  for  national  teachers  of  English. 
Both  courses  have  been  greeted  with 
marked  success  and  have  produced  gratify¬ 
ing  results. 

The  summer  seminars,  aided  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Inter- American 
Educational  Foundation,  and  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  grew  out  of 
the  desire  of  the  national  teachers  of 
English  to  strengthen  their  knowledge  of 
English  and  to  improve  their  methods  of 
language  teaching.  From  the  start  the 
program  counted  on  the  support  and 
collaboration  of  the  national  Ministries  of 
Education,  which  in  many  cases  urged  the 
teachers  to  attend,  and  gave  official 
recognition  to  the  courses.  Intensive  work 
in  American  pronunciation  and  phonetics, 
grammar  and  composition,  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  and  American  literature  is  given. 
This  is  supplemented  by  a  lecture  series, 
round-table  discussions,  showings  of  edu¬ 


cational  films,  conversation  groups,  social 
activities,  and  gifts  of  books  and  teaching 
materials.  Through  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
in  the  pzist  few  years,  the  most  outstanding 
students  of  a  number  of  the  workshops  were 
awarded  three-month  travel  grants  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  observe  methods  and  to 
teach  under  supervision  in  American 
secondary  schools.  Through  cooperation 
with  such  programs,  the  centers  have 
assisted  in  improving  English  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  other  American 
republics. 

To  assist  in  the  exchange  of  persons  pro¬ 
gram  of  various  private  and  government 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  local  scholar¬ 
ship  and  fellowship  selection  committees 
have  been  formed,  generally  in  connection 
with  the  local  cultural  centers.  The  Com¬ 
mittees  act  as  clearing  houses  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  scholarships  offered,  receive  appli¬ 
cations,  arrange  for  testing  applicants’ 
knowledge  of  English,  evaluate  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  screen  applicants.  Some  grants 
provide  for  specialized  studies  in  various 


COLOMBIANS  READING 
UNITED  STATES 
MAGAZINES 


Books  and  magazines  help 
give  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
a  true  picture  of  the  United 
States. 
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fields,  Others  offer  training  and  practical 
experience  in  industry  or  in  certain  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  With  their  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  and  their  opportunity  for 
making  thorough  local  investigations  of 
conditions,  the  committees  assist  in  an 
efficient  selection  of  candidates  for  train¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

As  an  integral  part  of  its  program  of 
cultural  interchange,  each  center  main¬ 
tains  a  library  of  books  in  English  and  in 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  French,  cis  the 
case  may  be.  The  library  implements  the 
activities  of  the  center  in  helping  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  comprehensive  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  United  States  among 
the  nationals  of  other  countries,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  interpret  those  countries 
to  Americans  traveling  or  residing  abroad. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  model  the 
center  library  practices  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  along  the  lines  of  those  of  the  United 
States  public  library,  which  strikes  many 
patrons  as  an  innovation. 

The  library  collections  vary  from  2,000 
to  10,000  volumes,  and,  in  many  instances, 
are  the  best  patronized  libraries  in  their 
respective  cities. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  offered 
by  a  center  library  is  its  reference  facilities. 
A  constantly  growing  reference  collection 
provides  information  on  many  aspects  of 
American  life  and  permits  a  trained 
librarian  to  answer  readily  reference 
questions  on  the  United  States.  A  few  of 
the  larger  centers  offer  an  intensively  used 
spot-reference  service,  which  furnishes 
answers  to  many  reference  questions  daily. 
For  example,  the  library  of  the  Uniao 
Cultural  Brasil-Estados  Unidos  of  Sao 
Paulo  reports  answering  monthly  an 
average  of  1 2,000  reference  questions  about 
the  United  States. 

Lectures  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics 
relating  to  American  life,  culture,  and 
civilization  form  a  regular  feature  of  the 


activities  program  of  cultural  centers. 
Students  and  other  travellers  returning 
from  the  United  States  give  their  impres¬ 
sions,  outstanding  local  intellectuals  and 
public  leaders  are  invited  to  discuss  sub¬ 
jects  of  appeal  to  center  audiences,  and 
visiting  Americans  deliver  talks  concern¬ 
ing  their  special  fields  of  interest,  such  as, 
for  example,  a  series  on  American  history 
and  civilization  by  Dr.  Frank  Tannen- 
baum,  professor  of  history  at  Columbia 
University,  and  talks  on  the  theater  by 
Orson  Welles. 

This  year  outstanding  figures  are  being 
sent  to  cultural  centers  as  visiting  lecturcn 
for  periods  ranging  up  to  six  mondu. 
During  their  assignment  the  visiting 
lecturers  will  conduct  classes,  give  lectures, 
and  establish  contacts  with  national  lead¬ 
ers  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  centen 
focal  points  for  interest  in'  their  respective 
specialties.  Among  the  lecturers  assigned 
are  such  persons  of  standing  as  Dean 
Robert  G.  Caldwell  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  political  science, 

Mr.  Aaron  Copland  in  music.  Professor  ^ 
Kenneth  J.  Conant  of  Harvard  University 
in  architecture,  and  Professor  Arthur  S.  n 
Aiton  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  p 
history.  q 

Informal  lectures  followed  by  questions  p 
from  the  audience — the  open  forum,  t, 

introduced  to  South  American  audiences 
by  cultural  centers — have  attained  con-  j 

siderable  popularity.  In  Caracas  bi-  g 

monthly  discussions  of  aspects  of  American  i, 

life  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  center  I  j 
have  claimed  a  unique  position  in  the  j, 
cultural  life  of  the  capital.  Several  centen  f, 
offer  weekly  radio  broadcasts;  for  in-  g 
stance,  the  Concepcidn,  Chile  center  (] 

sponsors  a  fifteen-minute  period  of  infor-  g 
mation  and  music,  and  the  Rio  de  |  ^ 
Janeiro  center,  in  cooperation  with  the  I  ^ 
Ministry  of  Education,  provides  a  weekly  |  t| 
educational  program.  r  ti 
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CourtMy  of  Department  of  State 

CHOOSING  AN  ALBUM  FROM  THE  CULTURAL  CENTER’S  RECORD  LIBRARY 
Thb  girl  is  one  of  many  South  Americans  tvho  learn  about  American  music  in  the  cultural  centers. 


Music  plays  an  important  role  among 
cultural  center  activities  with  frequent 
concerts  and  recitals,  featuring  both 
national  and  United  States  musical  talent. 
Recently  the  Chilean  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting, 
played  under  the  auspices  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Chileno-Norteamericano  de  Cultura. 

Choral  groups,  which  sing  chiefly  in 
English,  form  a  part  of  the  musical  pro¬ 
gram  of  most  centers.  In  a  tour  of  the 
leading  cities  of  Peru,  the  choral  group 
finm  the  Lima  center  brought  American 
songs  to  many  Peruvian  audiences.  In¬ 
formal  programs  are  regularly  held  at  the 
San  Jose  center  around  a  piano  given  by 
the  United  Fruit  Company.  At  Mana¬ 
gua,  community  sings  have  won  a  consid¬ 
erable  vogue.  The  director  of  the  com¬ 
munity  sing  first  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  lyrics,  gives  a  history  of  the  songs,  and 
then  leads  the  group  in  a  rendition  of 


American  songs,  always  spirited  and, 
generally,  recognizable  in  spite  of  liber¬ 
ties  taken  with  the  pronunciation. 

All  the  centers  house  a  large  collection 
of  recordings  of  both  classical  and  popu¬ 
lar  music  with  representative  compositions 
by  Americans.  The  works  of  Howard 
Hanson,  Samuel  Barber,  Aaron  Copland, 
Stephen  Foster,  Harl  McDonald,  William 
Schumann,  and  other  American  compos¬ 
ers  form  an  important  part  of  center  col¬ 
lections.  Regularly  scheduled  musical 
programs,  which  usually  include  composi¬ 
tions  of  American  composers  together  with 
standard  concert  repertory,  are  played 
over  the  public-address  systems  of  the 
centers.  Some  centers  are  equipped  with 
listening  booths,  others  lend  records  for 
auditions,  and  many  house  a  special 
American  Music  Loan  Library  collection 
from  which  orchestral  scores  and  sheet 
music  are  circulated. 
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Exhibitions  of  the  work  of  American  and 
national  artists,  as  well  as  shows  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  American  scene  and  of 
reproductions  of  outstanding  paintings, 
draw  large  crowds  to  cultural  centers. 
Several  collections  of  originals  sent  on  tour 
by  the  Department  of  State  aroused  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  American  art.  In 
January  1946  a  collection  of  over  100 
original  prints,  constituting  a  cross  section 
of  the  most  vital  of  contemporary  American 
graphic  art  and  including  the  work  of  such 
figures  as  George  Bellows,  George  Over¬ 
burg,  Adolf  Dehn,  and  Rockwell  Kent, 
was  sent  to  cultural  centers.  A  part  of 
the  Rosenwald  Collection,  the  Federal  Art 
Project  prints,  original  watercolor  and 
serigraph  exhibitions  have  been  shown  to 
appreciative  audiences.  To  each  of  the 
centers  has  been  presented,  as  a  gift  from 
the  American  people,  a  collection  of  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  most  notable  examples  of 
American  art. 

Assisted  bv  both  Haiti  and  the  United 


States  to  help  develop  native  arts  and 
crafts,  the  Centre  d'Art  d’Haiti,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Haitian  cultural  center,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  kind  of  renascence  of  Haitian  art 
in  discovering  and  encouraging  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  outstanding  native  talent. 

The  Department  of  State  is,  at  present, 
preparing  to  send  to  the  centers  an  art 
reference  library  organized  by  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  which  will  consist  of  col¬ 
ored  slides  of  paintings,  reference  boob 
and  descriptive  literature,  together  with 
reproductions  of  selected  works  of  Ameri¬ 
can  painters. 

Social  activities  supplement  the  program 
of  cultural  interchange  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  centers  true  focal  points  for 
community  interest. 

Visiting  Americans  are  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  at  cultural  centers.  Orientation 
in  the  local  scene  is  freely -given  and  assist¬ 
ance  is  provided  in  making  local  contacts. 
United  States  leaders  and  diplomats  have 
frequently  been  feted  at  receptions.  Dur- 
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ing  the  war  members  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces  stationed  in  cities  having 
cultural  centers  often  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  making  friends  with 
nationals  through  these  institutions.  Men 
in  the  Armed  Forces  made  interesting  con¬ 
tributions  to  center  activities. 

The  wide  influence  of  cultural  centers 
has  been  remarked  again  and  again  by 
Americans  traveling  in  South  America. 
“I  learned  to  speak  English  at  the  United 
States  cultural  center”  is  a  statement 
increasingly  heard  from  Latins  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Reports  from  embassies  and 
consulates  show  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  cultural  center  program 
and  repeatedly  give  recognition  to  the 
value  of  the  services  performed. 

In  sponsoring  a  truer  understanding  of 
the  United  States  with  daily  examples  of 
American  life  and  democratic  customs, 
and  in  promoting  a  free  exchange  ^  of 
ideas  between  Americans  and  nationals, 
the  cultural  centers  act  as  a  link  between 
our  culture  arid  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere.  While  providing  evidence 
of  American  appreciation  of  the  culture 
of  other  countries,  the  centers  give  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  not  the  materialistic,  money- 
minded  Philistine  so  often  pictured  abroad, 
but  a  dynamic  nation  with  a  culture 
peculiarly  its  own.  They  open  to  nationals 
of  other  countries  the  world  of  literature 
in  English  and  enable  them  to  enjoy 
American  books,  magazines,  radio,  and 
movies.  New  job  possibilities  are  given 
to  those  who  learn  English,  and  at  the 
same  time  centers  afford  the  opportunity 
to  American  language  teachers  to  attain 
greater  proficiency  in  their  specialty  by 
experience  abroad,  and  in  this  way  con¬ 
tribute  toward  better  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  for  students  in 
the  United  States. 

In  a  world  in  which  differences  among 


nations  are  essentially  conflicts  in  ideas,  a 
true  representation  abroad  of  what  the 
United  States  stands  for  is  nothing  less 
than  regard  for  our  own  security  and 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  ideals.  If 
we  fail  to  make  the  United  States  known 
to  other  peoples  as  it  really  is,  they  will 
be  obliged  to  base  their  conception  on 
imperfect  information  or  on  the  pur¬ 
ported  truths  circulated  by  those  having 
their  own  axes  to  grind.  The  number 
of  people  who  speak  English  and  who 
appreciate  the  American  way  of  life 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  security  of 
our  position  in  the  world. 

Philip  D.  Reed,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Associates  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  declared  on  his 
return  from  a  recent  tour  of  the  world: 

It  is  important  that  a  true  picture  of  .America, 
her  way  of  life,  the  interest  and  activities  of  her 
people,  her  current  events,  her  accomplishments 
and  failures,  shall  be  faithfully  depicted  and  under* 
stood  everywhere.  The  very  fact  that  we  tu'e 
today  the  greatest  economic  power  on  earth  and 
thereby  have,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  a  respon¬ 
sibility  for  leadership,  requires  that  our  aims, 
our  policies  and  our  objectives  be  made  known  to 
other  nations.  Anyone  in  a  position  of  great 
px>wer  will  be  feared,  suspected  and  perhaps 
ganged-up  on  if  he  fails  to  demonstrate  his  good 
intentions  or  to  win  the  confidence  and  resp)ect 
of  the  conrununity. 

The  cultural  center  program  has  re¬ 
vealed  itself  as  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  informing  other  countries 
about  the  United  States.  Through  its 
cooperation  with  foreign  nationals  it  avoids 
any  implication  of  propagada;  further¬ 
more,  it  incurs  but  a  minimum  of  expense 
to  our  government.  The  present  annual 
cost  of  the  government’s  program  of 
assistance  to  27  cultural  centers  and  44 
branches  in  this  hemisphere  has  averaged 
about  $500,000 — considerably  less  than 
the  cost  of  one  long-range  bomber. 


L.  Neftali  Ponce 


Representative  of  Ecuador  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Dr.  L.  Neftali  Ponce  is  Ecuador’s  dis- 
tingubhed  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  its  Representative  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Replacing  Dr.  Francisco  Yllescas 
Barreiro,  he  represents  the  government  of 
President  Jose  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra. 
Before  presenting  his  letters  of  credence 
to  President  Truman  at  the  White  House 
on  July  11,  Dr.  Ponce  was  welcomed  in 
his  new  capacity  at  the  Governing  Board’s 
special  session  on  June  4.  While  Charg6 
d’ Affaires  Dr.  Ponce  had  for  some  time 
been  representing  his  country  on  the 
Board. 

Despite  his  youth  (he  is  only  thirty-nine 
years  old),  Ambaissador  Ponce  has  a  long 
diplomatic  career  behind  him.  The  son 
of  Dr.  Belisario  Ponce  Borja,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Senora 
Judith  Miranda  de  Ponce,  he  w'as  born 
in  Quito,  the  capital.  Here  he  attended 
the  Central  University  of  Ecuador  and 
received  a  degree  in  Social  Science  and  his 
doctorate  in  Jurisprudence.  In  1934  he 
entered  the  foreign  service  and  was  sent 
to  Gljisgow,  Scotland  as  Ecuadorean 
Consul.  From  1936  to  1939,  he  served 
on  the  Ecuadorean  Delegation  to  the  Ecua- 
dorean-Peruvian  Boundary  Conferences  in 
Washington.  Then  he  returned  home  to 
become  Chief  of  Protocol  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations. 

The  following  two  years  (1941-43)  Dr. 
Ponce  was  attached  to  the  Ecuadorean 
Embassy  in  Washington  as  First  Secretary. 
His  next  assignment  took  him  to  Bogotfi, 
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where  he  was  Minister  Counselor  of  the 
Embassy  before  returning  to  Washington 
in  March  1945  to  hold  the  same  post  here. 
He  was  serving  as  Charg6  d’Affaires  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ambassa* 
dor.  As  President  Truman  pointed  out 
at  that  time,  Dr.  Ponce  was  already  well 
known  in  this  capital  through  his  distin¬ 
guished  service  and  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  colleagues  and  by  ofEcials  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Since  his  return  to  Washington,  Dr. 
Ponce  has  been  especially  active  in  con¬ 
nection  with  various  international  confer¬ 
ences.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 


6scar  ivanissevich 


.American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  at  Mexico  City  in  1945  and  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
at  San  Francisco  a  few  months  later. 
Previously  he  represented  his  country  on 
the  Committee  of  Jurists  in  Washington 
that  considered  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro¬ 
posals.  In  1946,  he  was  representative  at 


the  Inter- American  Conference  of  Experts 
on  Copyright,  also  held  in  Washington. 
Last  year  he  went  to  New  York  as  Ecua¬ 
dorean  delegate  to  the  Second  Part  of  the 
First  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  in  the  spring  served  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
Special  Session. 


Oscar  Ivanissevich 

Representative  of  Argentina  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Dr.  Oscar  Ivanissevich,  Argentine  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  has  recently 
been  made  also  his  country’s  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 


American  Union.  He  took  his  seat  on  the 
Board  June  4,  1947. 

Dr.  Ivanissevich  is  one  of  Argentina’s 
outstanding  surgeons.  Bom  in  Buenos 
Aires,  August  5, 1895,  he  received  his  higher 
education  at  the  Faculty  of  Medical 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
which  awarded  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  1918.  Shortly  after  win¬ 
ning  his  M.  D.  he  became  director  of  the 
surgical  clinic  and  an  instmctor  of  surgical 
symptomatology  at  his  alma  mater. 

There  followed  a  long  series  of  important 
posts  both  inside  and  outside  his  country. 
During  his  distinguished  career  Dr.  Ivan¬ 
issevich  has  been  engaged  in  many  educa¬ 
tional  as  well  as  medical  activities,  holding 
high  positions  in  various  hospitals,  surgical 
clinics,  and  important  medical  teaching 
centers.  He  was  honorary  professor  at 
the  Rosario  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  1930, 
and  in  1932  associate  professor  of  clinical 
surgery.  In  1935  he  went  to  Mexico  as 
visiting  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi¬ 
cine  at  the  National  University.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1941  he  taught  for  four  years  at 
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the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  as  professor 
of  surgery  on  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
From  1942  to  1945  he  was  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Clinical  Surgery.  Then  he 
was  appointed  honorary  surgical  consult¬ 
ant  for  Argentine  Military  Aviation  and 
adviser  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  In 
1946  he  was  both  Interventor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Consulting 
Surgeon  of  the  Railway  Hospital. 

Dr.  Ivanissevich  is  a  member  of  the 
Argentine  Academy  of  Surgery  (of  which 
he  was  president  in  1945),  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  International 
Society  of  Surgery,  and  the  Surgery  Soci¬ 
eties  of  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Santi¬ 
ago,  Mexico  City,  and  Los  Angeles.  He 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Peruvian 
Academy  of  Surgery,  the  Brazilian  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 


of  Costa  Rica,  and  is  an  honorary  profes¬ 
sor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  San  Andres  in  La  Paz  and 
of  the  Sim6n  Bolivar  University  of  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  Bolivia.  He  holds  an  honorary 
degree  from  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo 
in  Brazil,  and  is  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Nationcil  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  has  also  been  awarded 
the  Chilean  Orden  al  M6rito,  with  the 
rank  of  officer. 

The  new  member  of  the  Governing 
Board  has  attended  numerous  national 
and  international  scientific  congresses, 
where  he  has  presented  many  important 
papers.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books 
and  a  large  number  of  articles  on  medical 
subjects,  as  well  as  of  several  special  opera¬ 
tions  widely  known  by  his  name  and  ex¬ 
tensively  discussed  in  surgical  journals. 
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Yankee  Tourists 
in  Peru 

HARRY  VV.  FRANTZ 

Twenty  United  States  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  writers  visited  the  Republic  of  Peru  in 
June,  to  report  on  the  economic  situation  and 
the  tourist  ^'potential”  of  that  country.  The 
tour  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Corporacion 
Kacional  de  Turismo,  the  Peruvian  Interna¬ 
tional  Airways,  and  the  Colonial  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York.  Harry  Frantz,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  United  Press,  made  his 
seventh  visit  to  Peru,  and  here  reports  his  per¬ 
sonal  impressions. 

One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  forecast 
a  great  role  for  the  Republic  of  Peru  as 
host  and  entertainer  to  the  people  of  the 
Western  World.  The  pattern  and  vi¬ 
tality  of  present-day  Lima  clearly  presage 
a  city  of  1,000,000  before  many  years,  and 
that  city  will  be  a  clearing-house  for 
countless  thousands  of  tourists  borne  at 
incredible  speed  by  an  ever  expanding 
network  of  airlines. 

Peru  has  a  strange  assimilative  capacity 
not  unlike  that  of  China,  retaining  the 
affection  and  interest  of  all  its  visitors  even 
though  their  residence  may  be  temporary. 
The  discerning  traveler  finds  in  Peru  a 
marvelous  combination  of  climate,  sea 
with  mountain  scenery,  a  history  extend¬ 
ing  into  ages  before  the  written  records  of 
mankind,  and  a  modern  spirit  for  progress 
and  civic  improvement. 

Peru’s  greatest  asset  in  tourist  develop¬ 
ment,  however,  is  the  innate  courtesy  of 
its  people.  Even  at  the  swift  pace  of 
modern  life,  there  is  a  certain  ease  and 
deference  in  Peruvian  manner  which  some¬ 
how  charms  the  Yankee  visitor. 
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TAKING  OFF  ON  A  JUNKET  TO  PERU 

Newspajjer  and  magazine  writers  who  visited  Peru 
at  the  joint  invitation  of  the  National  Tourist  Cor¬ 
poration,  Peruvian  International  Airways,  and  the 
Colonial  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  tourist  development 
that  permanent  success  depends  upon  the 
“come-back”  traveler.  In  Hawaii,  one 
of  the  most  popular  tourist  centers  of  the 
world,  distinction  is  made  between  the 
malihini,  or  newcomer;  and  the  kamaaina, 
or  old-timer.  Travelers  are  willing  to 
make  a  single  visit  to  almost  any  country 
for  new  impressions  and  to  expand  per¬ 
sonal  horizons.  The  test  of  the  tourist 
“potential,”  however,  is  in  the  repetition 
of  visits  for  health,  pleasure,  and  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  Republic  of  Peru  will  attract 
tourists  not  only  for  one  but  for  many 
visits.  The  contrast  of  geographical  re¬ 
gions  and  clash  of  new  and  old  culture 
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Photocrsph  by  Curporaci6n  Nacional  de  Tumno 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CONVENT,  LIMA 
Spanish  colonial  architecture  lends  charm  to  the  capital. 
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at  the  famous  Pato  Canyon  hydroelectric 
project.  The  Corporacion  Nacional  de 
Turismo  ushered  them  into  the  matchless 
Alpine  scenes  and  archeological  mysteries 
of  the  Machu  Picchu  region. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Jose 
Luis  Bustamante  y  Rivero,  twice  welcomed 
the  press  party  to  the  Presidential  Palace, 
and  wzis  photographed  with  the  group 
beneath  the  four-centuries-old  fig  tree  in 
the  patio.  The  writers  received  cordial 
welcome  also  at  beautiful  Torre  Tagle 
Palace  from  Dr.  E.  Garcia  Sayan, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

On  the  fraternal  level,  Peruvian  newspa¬ 
per-men  arranged  a  country  barbecue — the 
traditional  pachamanca — at  the  Hacienda 
Higuereta  for  their  North  American 
colleagues.  The  National  Association  of 
Peruvian  Newspapermen  (Asociacion  Na¬ 
cional  de  Periodistas  del  Peru)  offered  a 
banquet  at  the  Country  Club  which 


stir  deep  intellectual  interests.  The  visitor 
may  come  to  enjoy  the  well-serviced  com¬ 
fort  of  modern  life.  His  fancy  will  soon 
turn  to  the  Spanish  Colonial  period,  with 
its  haunting  relics  of  gracious  and  charm¬ 
ing  life — and  he  is  off  to  Cuzco.  Then  the 
spell  of  the  deep  past  grows  upon  him,  and 
he  may  seek  the  stone  ruins  of  Machu 
Picchu  or  Sacsaihuaman.  At  no  city  in 
the  world  does  dinner-table  conversation 
cover  a  greater  expanse  of  time  and  space 
than  in  Lima. 

The  tv\’enty  United  States  newspaper 
and  magazine  writers  who  went  to  Lima  had 
brilliant  and  unforgettable  experiences. 
Peruvian  International  Airways  showed 
them  how  a  big  four-engined  airplane  can 
make  a  one-day  passage  from  New  York 
to  Lima  with  exact  timing  and  complete 
comfort.  The  Peruvian  Santa  Corpora¬ 
tion  introduced  them  to  the  marvels  of 
river  harnessing  and  hard  rock  tunneling 


Courteay  of  National  Touriat  Corporation 


CHURCH  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO,  CUZCO 

This  Christian  church  rises  on  ruined  walls  of  the  great  Incan  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  picture  shows 
how  beautifully  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru  cut  and  fitted  stones,  building  walls  without  mortar. 
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brought  out  most  cordial  expressions  of 
good  will  between  press  men  of  two  conti¬ 
nents.  El  Comercio  gave  a  cocktail  party, 
and  every  newspaper  of  the  city  w'elcomed 
the  w  riters  to  its  offices  and  facilities. 

An  incident  on  the  trip  to  Machu  Picchu 
typified  the  good  will  attending  the  press 
visit  to  Peru,  and  also  the  courtesy  that 
countless  other  tourists  may  expect  from 
common  people.  Arrived  by  autocarril  at 
the  narrow-gauge  railw'ay  terminal,  in  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Urabamba  Canyon,  the 
party  transferred  to  horses  and  mules  for 
the  three-mile  ride  up  the  steep  zig-zag 
trail  to  the  ruined  city. 

The  animals  were  two  short  of  the  num¬ 
ber  needed.  Without  saying  a  word,  a 


Peruvian  newspaperman  and  a  professor 
of  the  University  started  ahead  on  foot, 
taking  breathless  short-cuts  to  keep  pace 
with  the  riders.  Despite  many  appeals 
shouted  to  the  Peruvians  at  each  turn  in 
the  trail,  they  refused  to  take  a  turn  on 
horseback. 

In  the  final  mile  of  the  journey,  the 
w’alkers  by  great  physical  effort  outsped 
the  riders.  At  the  mountain-top  the  two 
Peruvians  greeted  the  Americans  upon 
arrival  with  a  brief  ceremony  and  formal 
remarks  of  welcome  fitting  the  place  and 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was  clear  that 
they  had  supremely  exerted  themselves  to 
extend  welcome  to  Machu  Picchu  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  Inca  himself. 


RUINS  OF  M.ACHU-PICCHU,  .\N  INCA  REFUGE  IN  PERU 
.Awe-inspiring  archeological  marvels  perch  on  a  mountain  peak  in  a  majestic  setting. 
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The  members  of  the  United  States  press 
party  to  Peru  were: 

Russell  Anderson  Business  Week 

David  Brown  Liberty 

Jack  Forrest  New  York  Times 

Harry  W.  Frantz  United  Press 

Morris  Garber  McGraw  Hill 

Henry  Gemmil  Wall  Street  Journal 

Ronald  A.  Keith  Canadian  Aviation 

Harry  Leder  Acme  Newspictures 

Harland  Manchester  Readers’  Digest 

Harry  Murkland  Newsweek 

Thomas  Peoples  International  News  Photos 

Janies  Powers  International  News  Service 

A.  D.  Rathbone  4th  This  Week 

Daniel  Ridder  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce 

Mildred  Schwartz  Time-IJfc 

Courtland  Smith  Central  Press  Association 

Norman  Stabler  Herald  Tribune 

Robert  Strother  Fortune 

Mac  Wolf  Herald  Tribune 

Henry  Stansbury  Spec.  Rep.  for  Colonial 

Trust 

Gordon  A.  Rust  Vice  President — Public  Re¬ 

lations  for  PI  A 

The  official  itinerary  of  the  party  in 
Peru  was  as  follows: 

May  21  Reception  in  Hotel  Bolivar  by  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  of  Corpioracibn  Nacionai 
de  Turismo  (Sr.  Benjamin  Roca 
Muelle) 

May  22  Visit  to  Residence  of  American  Em¬ 
bassy  (Mr.  Ralph  H.  Ackerman,  Charg6 
d’  .Affaires) 

May  22  Visit  to  President  of  Republic  of  Peru 
(Sr.  Jos6  Luis  Bustamante  y  Rivero), 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  (Sr.  Dr. 
Enrique  Garcia  Say5n),  Minister  of 
Interior  Development  (Sr.  Ing.  Alfredo 


L.  Fort),  and  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(.Sr.  Ing.  Pedro  Venturo) 

May  22  Luncheon  at  the  Country  Club  offered 
by  Peruvian  International  Airways 
(Director,  Gen.  Harold  George) 

May  22  Reception  at  Peruvian-American  Cul¬ 
tural  Institute  given  by  Public  Affairs 
Officer  of  .American  Embassy  (Mr 
F'rederick  J.  Barcroft)  and  by  Adminis¬ 
trative  Secretary  of  Institute  (Mr.  Mal¬ 
colm  K.  Burke) 

May  23  Cocktail  at  Sociedad  Nacionai  Agraria 
(President,  Sr.  Enrique  Basombrio), 
plus  Ijma  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Di¬ 
rector,  Sr.  L.  Berckemeyer),  plus  Soci- 
dad  Nacionai  de  Industrias  (Sr.  A. 
Maurer) 

May  23  Cocktail  party  given  by  President  of  the 
Republic 

May  23  Dinner  given  by  Public  Affairs  Officer 
of  American  Embassy 

May  24  Excursion  to  Chimbote  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Corjxjracion  Peruana  del  .Santa 
(Sr.  Julio  Vidal,  President) 

May  24  Luncheon  at  hydroelectric  plant  (same 
as  above) 

May  24  Visit  to  Hacienda  Chiclin  (Director,  Sr. 
Rafael  Larco  Herrera) 

May  24  Visit  to  Hacienda  Cartavio  (Negocio 
Hacienda  Cartavio — Director,  Sr.  Mi¬ 
guel  Echandia) 

May  26  Pachamanca  at  Hacienda  Higuereta 
given  by  newspapermen  of  El  Comercio, 
La  Prensa,  and  La  Cromca 

May  27  Cocktail  given  by  El  Comercio  (Director, 
Sr.  Aurelio  Mir6  Quesada) 

May  27  Dinner  at  Country  Club  given  by 
Asociaci6n  Nacionai  de  Periodistas 
(President,  Sr.  A.  Rosales) 

May  28  Trip  to  Cuzco  by  Corporacidn  Nacionai 
de  Turismo. 


Peru’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Visits  Washington 

Dr.  Enrique  Garcia  Sayan,  Peru’s  Min-  for  me,  Your  Excellency,”  said  Dr.  Rocha, 


ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  July  8  for  a  four-day  visit.  He 
stayed  at  the  Blair  House,  which  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  United  States  Government’s 
most  distinguished  guests,  and  official 
Washington  left  no  stone  unturned  in  pay¬ 
ing  him  its  respects. 

The  day  the  distinguished  diplomat  and 
lawyer  arrived.  Secretary  of  State  George 
C.  Marshall  gave  a  luncheon  in  his  honor 
at  the  Carlton  Hotel.  The  next  day  he 
visited  President  Truman  in  the  White 
House  and  presented  him  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  silver  dish  decorated  with  Peru’s  coat 
of  arms — the  work  of  Peruvian  silver¬ 
smiths  and  the  special  gift  of  the  President 
of  Peru,  Dr.  Jose  Louis  Bustamante  y 
Rivero. 

Other  events  of  Dr.  Garcia  Sayin’s  sec¬ 
ond  day  in  Washington  were  a  luncheon 
offered  by  the  In  ter- American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  banquet  given  at  the  May¬ 
flower  Hotel  by  the  Peruvian  Ambassador, 
Senor  Jorge  Prado.  More  than  100  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Latin  American  and  European 
diplomatic  corps  and  of  the  capital’s  official 
and  social  circles  attended  the  latter. 

On  July  10  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  U  nion  held  a  special  session 
in  honor  of  the  visitor.  Dr.  Garcia  Sayan 
was  ushered  into  the  meeting  room  of  the 
Board,  where  the  representatives  of  the  21 
American  nations  were  waiting  for  him. 
He  was  greeted  by  Dr.  Antonio  Rocha, 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  and 
Representative  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
from  Colombia.  “It  is  a  singular  honor 
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“to  extend  to  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Governing  Board  a  cordial  welcome  to  this 
home  of  all  Americans.” 

Dr.  Rocha  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Peruvian  Minister’s  presence  emphasized 
the  importance  of  Pan  American  ideals. 
“America,”  he  said,  “has  given  the  world 
an  example  of  peace  under  law;  it  has 
demonstrated  with  Euclidean  simplicity 
that  the  policy  of  nations  can  admit  of 
norms  marked  by  clearest  reason,  the  dep¬ 
est  and  most  substantial  morality.  With¬ 
out  diminishing  patriotic  feeling — which 
has  been  the  very  heart  of  human  society — 
we  have  understood  and  demonstrated 
that  the  international  order  can  be  har¬ 
monious,  a  work  in  the  grand  style,  an 
organic  system  charged  with  incompara¬ 
ble  energy.” 

Later  in  his  remarks  Dr.  Rocha  said,  “In 
a  manner  of  speaking,  America  had  until 
yesterday  scarcely  reached  adolescence. 
When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
proclaimed  and  carried  out  his  Good 
Neighbor  Policy,  he  knew  that  his  doc¬ 
trine  would  open  a  new  era  in  the  history 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  American  peoples. 
When  I  speak  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  solely  to  the 
very  high  form  of  collective  morality  which 
appears  to  have  been  its  distinguishing 
characteristic  up  to  now,  but  also  to  the 
possibilities  for  economic,  cultural,  and 
social  cooperation  that  are  only  beginning 
to  be  realized.  I  fear  that  without  these 
tangible  results  which  are  implied  in 
Roosevelt’s  idea,  we  run  the  risk  of  having 
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the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  go  down  in 
history  as  simply  a  noble,  well-intentioned 
gesture  .  .  .  Let  us  resolve  here  and  now 
that  the  Good  Neighbor  doctrine  must  be 
carried  to  its  limits — limits  which  are  as 
broad  as  those  of  the  American  continent 
itself  .  . 

In  closing,  Dr.  Rocha  said  to  the  guest 
of  honor,  “You  are  the  messenger  of  the 
American  ideal,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
instruments  of  its  effectiveness.” 

Dr.  Garcia  Sayan  replied  to  Dr.  Rocha 
in  these  words; 

It  gives  me  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  come  to  this 
building,  the  common  home  of  the  twenty-one 
nations  of  this  continent,  to  pay  to  the  Governing 
Board  Peru’s  tribute  to  all  the  men  of  America 


who,  through  their  untiring  and  progressive 
thinking,  their  faith  and  idealistic  efforts,  some 
by  their  noble  example  and  others  by  their  per¬ 
sistent  daily  striving  have  worked  and  are  work¬ 
ing  unfalteringly  in  the  service  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  idecd. 

This  institution,  the  center  and  heart  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  best  known  regional  association  of  na¬ 
tions,  has  made  and  is  continuing  to  make  a  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  the  Pan  American  move¬ 
ment.  But  I  believe  that  we  shall  see  it,  and 
happily  very  soon,  performing  all  its  functions  as 
the  integrating  and  coordinating  organ  for  all 
types  of  cooperation  for  a  group  of  nations  im¬ 
bued  with  the  loftiest  principles,  the  highest 
standards  of  justice,  and  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  aims  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec  are  about  to  be  carried  out;  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  which 
a  pact  will  be  signed  providing  for  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Hemisphere, 
has  been  called;  and  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  at  which  our 
system  will  be  reorganized,  consolidated,  and 
strengthened,  has  been  scheduled  for  January 
1948.  All  this  is  evidence  that  Pan  Americanism 
is  on  the  way  to  achieving  a  well-defined  develop¬ 
ment  that  will  have  its  climax  at  the  Bogoti  as¬ 
sembly.  We  are  all  eagerly  awaiting  this  espec¬ 
ially  important  event,  which  is  about  to  take  place 
before  the  eyes  of  a  hopeful  world. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  tell  you  as  a  reitera¬ 
tion  of  lofty  principles  and  with  the  fervor  of  a 
renewed  faith,  that  Peru  is  proud  to  be  playing  a 
leading  part  in  the  laudable  process  of  creating 
a  continental  consciousness.  Ever  since  our  Re¬ 
public  was  established,  the  desire  to  achieve  not 
only  the  solidarity  but  the  juridical  organization 
of  all  the  American  countries  has  always  been  the 
basic  and  persistent  motive  of  our  nation.  Thus, 
when  the  Peruvian  delegates  arrived  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  in  response  to  the  first  call 
for  a  continental  relationship  at  the  Ck>ngress  of 
1826,  they  could  say  with  satisfaction  through 
Don  Manuel  Lorenzo,  our  plenip>otentiary  dele¬ 
gate,  “We  are  the  first  to  rep>ort  for  the  meeting 
destined  to  write  f>ermanent  pacts  of  friendship 
and  alliance  among  all  the  Americas.” 

It  will  soon  be  a  century  since  another  American 
congress  met  in  Lima  on  December  11,  1847,  to 
further  continental  solidarity  and  harmonious 
relations  among  the  American  nations.  Dr.  Jos6 
Gregorio  Paz  Soldin,  Peru’s  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  a  note  of  October  26  and  in  instructions 
of  November  30,  1847,  to  Sr.  Manuel  Ferreyros, 
our  Plenipotentiary  at  that  congress,  expressed  the 
basic  idea  that  in  dealing  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  the  unity  of  American  thinking  should 
always  be  shown  and  that  all  America  should 
constitute  a  single  great  family  of  nations. 

The  goals  outlined  in  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty 
of  Confederation  drafted,  discussed,  and  agreed 
u{K>n  at  Lima  in  1848,  not  only  were  designed  to 
end  the  prevailing  isolation  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics,  but  also  were  planned  to  intensify  their 
unity  in  order  to  preserve  their  independence,  their 
sovereignty,  their  institutions,  their  dignity,  and 
their  interests.  The  Treaty  also  sought  to  provide 
in  every  instance  for  the  fjeaceful  and  friendly 
settlement  of  any  differences  that  might  arise 
among  them.  It  might  be  said  that  this  Congress 
of  Lima  continued  the  work  of  the  Assembly  at 
Panama;  that  it  asserted  the  American  sentiment 
against  intervention;  and  that  it  set  forth  the 
standards  of  collective  defense  that  the  republics 


of  this  continent  later  perfected  and  adopted  at 
Habana,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Mexico  City. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  juridical  unity  of 
America  by  the  formulation  of  uniform  rules  on 
specific  legal  subjects,  Peru  invited  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  on  December  1 1 ,  1 875,  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  an  inter- American  congress  of  jurists. 
“The  Peruvian  Government,”  said  the  note  of  in¬ 
vitation,  “sees  in  the  meeting  of  a  congress  of 
jurists  to  unify  and  coordinate  the  legislation  of  the 
various  countries,  the  firmest  and  most  basic 
foundation  on  which  American  union  can  be 
built.”  So  the  Congress  of  American  Jurists, 
which  opened  at  Lima  on  December  9,  1877,  be¬ 
gan  the  fruitful  movement  that  was  to  produce  its 
greatest  achievements  at  Montevideo  in  1888  and 
1940  and  at  Caracas  in  1911. 

Peru’s  consistent  and  loyal  support  of  the  Pan 
American  idea,  gentlemen,  has  not  been  limited 
to  sponsoring  valuable  initiatives  or  proposing  im¬ 
portant  agreements.  In  the  face  of  events  of  con¬ 
tinental  significance  such  as  Cuban  independence 
and  Mexico’s  resistance  to  European  invaders,  our 
country  was  one  of  the  first  to  comply  faithfully 
with  the  duties  imjjosed  by  its  conception  of  Ameri¬ 
can  solidarity. 

The  present  Government  of  Peru,  which  is  con¬ 
tinuing  this  honorable  tradition  and  is  imbued 
with  these  same  aspirations,  repeats  here  and  now 
its  unshakable  faith  in  the  common  destiny  of 
our  nations  and  its  increased  confidence  in  the 
future  of  America. 

The  painful  after-effects  of  the  war  are  still  being 
felt  in  America.  The  forthcoming  congresses 
must  perforce  establish  a  system  of  permanent 
defense  and  collective  security  that  will  guarantee 
the  free  op>eration  of  democratic  institutions  and 
the  existence  of  the  juridical  organization  of  the 
continent.  And,  even  more  im{>ortant,  they  must 
also  consider  and  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
economic  policy  to  be  agreed  up>on  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  peoples  of  America. 
The  imperative  reconstruction  of  our  economies 
demands  that  we  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
American  nations  so  that  together  we  may  meet 
and  halt  the  offensive  of  hunger  and  disease,  of 
poverty  and  ignorance.  The  fight  for  health, 
education  and  well-being  in  the  Americas  is  also 
the  fight  for  democracy. 

The  realization  of  this  vast  program  falls  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  through  its  affiliated  and  auxiliary  organi¬ 
zations  will  have  to  take  increasingly  active  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  forthcoming  period.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Government  of  Peru  will  most  decidedly 
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give  its  enthusiastic  support  to  the  institution  and 
its  Governing  Board  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
tribute  you  have  so  eloquently  paid  to  my  country 
and  for  your  kind  and  generous  reference  to  me. 
I  shall  always  remember  this  ceremony  as  one  of 
the  highest  honors  paid  me  during  my  visit  to 
Washington.  In  you,  as  representative  of  a 
nation  to  which  Peru  is  bound  by  ties  of  close 
friendship,  and  as  the  jurist  and  diplomat  who  so 


ably  presides  over  this  Board,  are  exemplified  the 
essence  of  Colombian  culture  and  a  full  sense  of 
continental  solidarity. 

After  the  meeting  the  tribute  to  Dr. 
Garcia  Sayan  was  concluded  with  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  by  the  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  in  the  Pan  American  Union’s  Hall 
of  Heroes,  under  the  flags  of  all  the  re¬ 
publics  of  the  continent. 


Inter-American  Institute  on 
Social  Security 

WILLIAM  L.  MITCHELL 
Acting  Commissioner  for  Social  Security,  Federal  Security  Agency 


Countries  and  delegates 

The  countries  and  their  representatives 
were: 


Social  security  experts  from  eight  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  from  Panama  northward  to 
Mexico  and  including  two  nations  of  the 
Caribbean  attended  a  conference  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  June  9  through 
June  27,  1947.  The  occasion  was  the  First 
United  States  Leadership  Conference  on 
Social  Security,  convened  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  Social  Security 
.Administration.  The  ten  northernmost 
republics  of  Latin  America  had  been 
invited  in  the  spring  of  1947  to  send 
experts. 

The  meeting’s  primary  purpose  was  to 
provide  opportunity  for  a  study  of  the 
United  States  social  security  programs  and 
an  e.xchange  of  ideas  and  methods  with 
the  authorities  of  all  the  countries  repre¬ 
sented.  In  addition,  the  participants  made 
trips  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
and  those  who  wished  stopped  over,  on  the 
w  ay  home,  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author¬ 
ity  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


Costa  Rica — Dr.  Guillermo  Padilla  Castro, 
founder  of  that  country’s  system  of  social  insur¬ 
ance  and  first  Manager  of  the  Caja  Costarricense 
de  Seguro  Social;  now  Charg6  d’  Affaires  of  the 
Costa  Rican  Embassy  in  London. 

Cuba — Dr.  Oswaldo  Morales  Patino,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Social  Welfare  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labor. 

El  Salvador — Dr.  Francisco  Roberto  Lima, 
former  Chief  of  the  Statistics  Section  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  currently  member  of  the 
committee  to  draft  and  establish  a  social  insurance 
law  for  El  Salvador. 

Guatemala — Dr.  Arturo  Quevedo  Xvila,  oph¬ 
thalmologist  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Instituto  Guatemalteco  de  Seguridad 
Social  (in  partial  attendance). 

Haiti — M.  Maurice  Latortue,  former  Minister 
of  Labor  and  currently  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Haiti. 

Honduras — Lie.  Jacinto  Octavio  Dur6n,  Pre¬ 
siding  Judge  of  the  Second  Court  of  Appeals  and 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Honduras. 
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Courtesy  of  Federal  Security  Agency 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

William  L.  Mitchell,  Acting  Commissioner  for  Social  Security,  United  States  Federal  Security  Agency, 
and  chairman  of  the  Institute,  app>ear$  at  the  head  of  the  table. 


Mexico — Dr.  C.  Alfredo  Chavero,  .\ssistant 
Technical  Director  of  the  Institute  Mexicano  del 
Seguro  .Social  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
Formulate  Social  Security  Laws. 

Panama — Sr.  Ricardo  Acevedo,  Manager  of 
the  Caja  dc  Seguro  Social. 

The  Inslitule  sessions 

The  main  subject-matter  of  the  sessions 
was  the  social  security  system  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
writer,  eight  morning  sessions  were  held 
in  the  Federal  Security  Building,  each 
devoted  to  one  general  phase  of  the  United 
States  system  explained  by  a  specialist. 
The  topics  and  the  speakers  (all  but  Mr. 
Bigge  being  in  the  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration)  were:  basic  philosophy  and  goals  of 
social  security,  George  E.  Bigge,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Federal-State  Relations, 
Federal  Security  Agency;  social  security 
administration,  William  L.  Mitchell;  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  0.scar  C. 
Pogge,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age 


and  Survivors  Insurance;  unemployment 
insurance,  Arthur  Motley,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity;  public  assistance,  J.  Sheldon 
Turner  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance; 
maternal  and  child-health  and  welfare 
services.  Miss  Edith  Rockwood  and  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Shirley  Enochs  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau;  health  insurance,  I.  S.  Falk, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Statistics;  and  financial  aspects  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  social  security  program,  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics. 

Every  afternoon  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  centered  broadly  on  the  field  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  morning  meeting.  Among 
the  points  of  interest  developed  were  the 
magnitude  of  the  United  States  operations, 
their  emphasis  on  cash  benefits,  and  the 
special  nature  of  the  system  which  results 
from  the  federal  structure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  combination  of  cash  assist- 
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ance  with  social  insurance  in  a  single  pro¬ 
gram  of  social  security  represented  a  trend 
differing  from  that  found  in  the  Latin 
American  nations. 

Social  security  in  the  countries  represented 

The  eight  participating  Latin  American 
countries  have  a  population  in  excess  of  35 
millions  and  a  land  area  of  more  than 
950,000  square  miles.  Three  countries— 
Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  and  Panama — have 
well-established  social  insurance  programs 
for  sickness,  maternity,  old  age,  invalidity, 
and  death.  Although  these  systems  are  not 
yet  operating  on  a  nationwide  basis,  they 
are  effective  in  the  more  industrialized  and 
heavily  populated  areas.  Cuba  has  nation¬ 
wide  maternity  insurance  and  a  large 
number  of  retirement  programs  based  on 
public  law  but  not  constituting  a  compre¬ 
hensive  social  insurance  system.  Proposed 
legislation  would  create  a  broad  unified 
coverage.  Guatemala  enacted  a  general 
social  insurance  law  in  October  1946  and 
has  set  up  the  administrative  agency  to  put 
it  into  operation  by  stages. 

El  Salvador’s  social  insurance  committee 
submitted  a  draft  bill  to  the  Minister  of 
Labor  as  recently  as  May  22,  1947.  In 
Haiti  a  limited  program — mainly  for  em¬ 
ployment  injuries  and  disabled  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers — has  been  in  opieration.  An 
improved  bill  was  recently  put  before  the 
Haitian  Congress.  Honduras  has  assistance 
only,  and  has  no  plan  to  establish  social 
insurance  in  the  near  future. 

The  intensive  social  insurance  activities 
in  virtually  all  of  the  countries  mentioned 
made  the  occasion  most  favorable  for  a 
review  and  analysis  of  United  States  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  discussion  of  central  con¬ 
ceptions  in  the  planning  and  improvement 
of  programs.  Special  written  contributions 
to  the  Institute  included  a  review  of  Cuban 
social  security  history  by  Dr.  Morales 
Patino  and  a  paper  on  health  insurance  by 


Dr.  Quevedo  Avila.  Also  available  for  the 
first  time  was  the  text  of  the  very  recent 
Salvadorean  draft  bill  on  social  insurance, 
a  measure  which  would  include  family 
allowances  within  a  general  framework  of 
social  security.  In  addition,  copies  arrived 
of  a  new  illustrated  Panamanian  infor¬ 
mation  bulletin  which  describes  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  that  country’s  program  and  its 
recent  striking  progress  in  providing  dental 
and  pharmaceutical  benefits. 

The  representatives  of  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  presented  the  conception  of  a 
possible  growth  toward  a  broadly  financed 
program  of  medical  and  other  aid  with  less 
emphasis  on  traditional  social  insurance 
concepts.  The  Haitian  experience,  it  was 
shown,  has  also  had  such  tendencies — 
benefits  were  not  related  to  contributions. 
Broadly  allied  to  this  conception  is  Costa 
Rica’s  use  of  a  regular  social  work  staff  in 
the  Social  Insurance  Fund.  Although  the 
Fund  cannot  itself  spend  money  beyond  the 
prescribed  cash  benefits  and  medical  care 
for  illness  or  maternity  the  recipients  often 
need  other  aid.  Social  workers  help  to 
obtain  other  community  resources  for  such 
cases.  The  Costa  Rican  system  has  also 
developed  a  merit  system  for  selection  and 
promotion  of  personnel. 

Panama’s  use  of  old-age  reserves  to 
alleviate  the  housing  problem  has  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  hundreds  of  modem 
housing  units.  Costa  Rica  is  also  active  in 
this  field .  The  Mexican  Institute  of  Social 
Insurance  has  energetically  promoted  the 
construction  and  purchasing  of  medical  in¬ 
stitutions  of  all  types. 

This  being  an  informal  meeting  to  ex¬ 
change  information  there  were  no  agree¬ 
ments,  resolutions,  or  conventions  adopted. 

Special  events 

The  Institute  began  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Washington  Hotel  on  June  9  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  reception  in  the  Pan  Ameri- 
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can  Room  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  June 
27.  On  June  12  the  guests  were  received 
by  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  There  were  in 
addition  visits  to  the  White  House  and  to 
Congress  on  June  13  and  to  various  points 
of  interest  in  and  near  Washington. 

The  guests  spent  two  days  in  Baltimore. 
On  June  13  they  observed  the  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  with  its 
large-scale  mechanized  operations  and 


other  activities,  and  on  June  17  returned  to 
observe  the  workings  of  the  Maryland  un¬ 
employment  insurance  and  public  em¬ 
ployment  office  system. 

From  June  21-25  the  Institute  moved  to 
New  York  City  for  observation  of  work  in 
the  Social  Security  Administration’s  re¬ 
gional  office  and  county  and  private  wel¬ 
fare  and  health  agencies  in  Suffolk  County, 
Long  Island.  June  23  was  spent  at  the 
United  Nations. 


>>»<«♦ 

The  Inter-American  Council 
of  Commerce  and  Production 

Third  Plenary  Session 

JOSEPH  W.  ROMITA 
Seaetary,  United  States  Section 

The  Third  Plenary  Session  of  the  Inter- 
American  Council  of  Commerce  and  Pro¬ 
duction  was  held  at  Montevideo  from 
April  8  to  11,  1947. 

“Fortunately  for  the  Americas,”  said  H. 

F.  Johnson,  president  of  S.  C.  Johnson  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  “our  problem  is  not  one 
of  poverty  but  of  abundance.  Our 
problem  is  not  one  of  the  past,  or  even  of 
the  present,  but  one  of  the  future.  And 
the  future  is  always  associated  with 
strength  and  hope.  With  an  actual  record 
of  achievement,  our  dreams  for  a  better 
world  are  certainly  not  visionary.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  to  get  together,  to  understand 
each  other,  to  know  better  our  mutual 


difficulties,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  measure 
our  common  strength.” 

The  Montevideo  meeting  to  consider 
problems  in  the  readjustment  from  a  war 
economy  to  peace-time  production  in  the 
American  nations  turned  out  to  Ije  one  of 
the  first  successful  postwar  gatherings  of 
an  international  business  group.  The 
conference  attracted  some  300  business¬ 
men  representative  of  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  finance,  mining,  and  production. 

The  Third  Plenary  Session,  in  order  to 
consider  the  broad  program  under  discus¬ 
sion,  divided  into  five  groups,  each  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  twenty-one  American 
Republics  and  Canada.  The  subjects  for 
discussion,  which  resulted  in  economic 
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proposals  for  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
were  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Problems  created  by  the  transition  from  W2ir 
to  peace-time  economy.  Reorganization  of  inter¬ 
national  commodity  markets.  Orientation  and 
protection  of  industries. 

2.  State  intervention  in  economic  activities. 
Rational  boundaries  of  government  interference 
and  participation. 

3.  Inflation  control  measures.  Monetary  stabil¬ 
ization  and  movement  of  capital.  Tax  p>olicy. 

4.  Development  of  inter-American  trade  and 
commerce.  Organization  of  international  com¬ 
mercial  interchange.  Reorganization  of  trans¬ 
ports  and  communications. 

5.  Social  jjolicy. 

On  the  subject  of  economic  readjust¬ 
ment  from  war  to  peace,  the  meeting 
resolved  that  “all  highly  industrialized 
countries  which  are  producers  of  heavy 
material,  and,  in  general,  of  basic  manu¬ 
factured  and  of  semi-manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  for  agriculture,  mining,  and  indus¬ 
trial  production  for  the  less  industrialized 
countries,  should  supply  the  needs  of  the 


Courtesy  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameriea 


ONWARD  TOGETHER!” 


latter  and  place  at  their  disposal  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  machinery  and 
production  equipment,  as  the  only  means 
of  strengthening  the  economies  of  the 
latter  and  of  insuring  the  integral  mobili¬ 
zation  of  their  economic  resources  and 
manpower.”  It  was  further  recommended 
that  “the  industrialization  of  basic  national 
commodities  be  fostered  to  the  highest 
degree;  and  that  production  at  uneconomic 
costs  be  eliminated.”  The  need  of  help¬ 
ing  private  industries  to  achieve  normal 
production  was  set  forth,  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  exchange  of  young 
technical  experts  among  the  American 
Republics  through  industrial  training 
programs. 

At  the  early  stages  of  the  peace,  business¬ 
men  have  found  themselves  bound  by  a 
multitude  of  government  controls  over 
their  national  as  well  as  their  international 
activities.  These  controls  were  regarded 
by  Hemisphere  industrialists  as  war  emer¬ 
gency  measures  and  not  as  permanent 
features  of  the  domestic  or  international 
economic  policies  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics.  The  Inter- American  Council  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  production,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  distribution  of  raw  materials 
and  basic  commodities  “should  be  the 
responsibility  of  private  enterprise,  while 
recognizing  the  desirability  of  govern¬ 
ment  cooperation  in  the  field  of  research, 
education,  the  gathering  of  statistical 
information,  and  the  wide  and  timely 
diffusion  of  the  results  of  these  services  to 
coordinate  the  economies  [of  the  American 
Republics]  through  private  enterprise.” 
State  intervention  was  strongly  repudiated 
in  a  special  resolution  impugning  the 
“legality  of  any  economic  controls  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  legislative  branch  to  the 
executive  branch  of  any  government, 
since  that  is  against  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers  which  is  one  of  the 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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equilibrium  of  the  State  and  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  individual,” 

Inflation  in  the  American  Republics 
was  considered  at  length.  Consideration 
of  the  various  reasons  for  this  economic 
disruption  brought  forth  a  series  of  re¬ 
solutions  headed  by  a  recommendation 
that  “necessary  measures  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  international  exchange  be 
taken  as  quickly  ais  possible  especially  by 
the  development  of  maritime  transporta¬ 
tion.”  It  was  further  recommended  “that 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  point 
out  to  nations  maintaining  exchange  con¬ 
trols  which  provoke  a  permanent  surplus 
in  their  balance  of  payments  that  they 
should  eliminate  these  gradually;  that 
those  countries  which  have  increased 
their  wages  rapidly  readjust  their  social 
policies,  improving  real  wages  by  systems 
which  will  not  provoke  inflation;  that  the 
export  of  private  capital  be  allowed 
through  direct  investment  on  the  part  of 
the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  continent 
which  have  an  export  surplus  and  through 
short  range  loans  by  food  export  nations 
which  have  a  surplus  in  their  balance  of 
payments;  that  the  National  Sections  of 
the  Inter-American  Council  of  Commerce 
and  Production  seek  the  balancing  of 
budgets  w’hich  are  now  operating  under 
considerable  deficits,  and  that  in  those 
countries  whose  banking  policies  are 
provoking  inflation  the  Council  urge  the 
use  of  loans  in  accordance  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances;  that  the  National  Sections 
urge  in  their  respective  countries  that 
private  initiative  be  granted  complete 
freedom  of  action  in  order  to  increase 
production  as  one  means  of  checking 
inflation  and  lowering  production  costs.” 

Monetary  instability  increases  the  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  of  all  nations,  forcing 
them  to  establish  controls  incompatible 
with  the  harmonious  development  of  their 
productive  forces.  In  view  of  this  situa¬ 


tion,  the  Council  recommended  that  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  be  supported,  and  likewise 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  as  the 
most  adequate  system  to  insure,  with  some 
reforms,  the  stability  of  the  various  cur¬ 
rencies;  that  the  countries  members  of  the 
Fund  whose  situation  authorizes  them  to 
eliminate  or  relax  their  regulations  on 
foreign  exchange  do  so  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  a  gradual  and  orderly  manner;  and 
that  it  be  recognized  that,  in  each  case, 
the  success  of  stabilizing  international 
monetary  organizations  depends  on  ade¬ 
quate  functioning  of  international  trade 
and  employment  and  above  all  on  the 
determination  of  the  participating  govern¬ 
ments  to  pursue  monetary,  fiscal,  and 
economic  policies  compatible  with  inter¬ 
national  cooperation. 

The  Council  resolved  that  the  basis  of  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  is  to  provide  the  State 
with  the  necessary  resources  to  meet  its 
expenses,  achieving  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  monetary  system  which  may  provide 
efficient  means  of  payment  and  measures 
of  value,  a  sound  banking  structure,  and  a 
satisfactory  credit  mechanism.  On  the 
basis  of  these  principles  it  recommended 
that  “reserves  be  accumulated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reconstructing  and  modernizing 
industrial  and  mining  plants,  allowing  for 
this  purpose  the  application  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  depreciation  coefficients  during 
the  first  years  of  their  operation;  and  the 
reinvestment,  under  supervision,  of  the 
profits  in  the  improvement  and  moderniz¬ 
ing  of  industrial  equipment.” 

The  Council  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
regional  meetings  by  American  Republics 
representatives  to  deal  with  maritime 
transportation  problems  in  such  a  manner 
that  “maritime  shipping  companies  from 
each  country  in  which  international 
maritime  commerce  is  served  by  lines 
affiliated  with  freight  or  traffic  conferences, 
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can  take  part  in  such  conferences  with 
the  same  rights  and  duties  as  the  other 
members,  provided  they  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  participation  in  such  conferences 
and  that  they  belong  to  a  maritime 
organization,  if  such  exists,  representing 
the  maritime  companies  of  their  respective 
flags.”  On  this  subject,  the  Council’s 
National  Sections  were  urged  to  work 
with  their  government  authorities  for  the 
improvement  of  loading  and  unloading 
systems  in  ports  and  the  rapid  movement 
of  cargo  on  docks  and  in  warehouses. 

The  betterment  of  the  means  of  land 
transportation  also  was  advocated.  Reso¬ 
lutions  were  approved  calling  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  and 
the  improvement  of  the  sections  already 
constructed;  for  the  importation  of  motor 
vehicles  and  for  the  importation  or  mtmu- 
facture  of  parts  required  for  their  efficient 
operation;  and  for  the  improvement  of 
railroads.  On  the  subject  of  air  transpor¬ 
tation  the  Council  went  on  record  favor¬ 
ing  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Civil  Aviation  Conference  and 
the  regulations  of  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association.  It  also  gave  its 
support  to  the  work  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

The  improvement  of  customs  systems 
and  acceleration  of  service  Wcis  advocated 
by  the  Council  so  that  delays  which 
hamper  inter-American  trade  can  be 
eliminated. 

Other  resolutions  recommended  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  national  committees  on  trade 
arbitration,  composed  of  representatives 
chosen  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
to  deal  with  problems  of  a  juridical  nature 
in  American  trade  and  the  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers  in  order  to  increase  national 
purchasing  power;  also  the  acceleration  of 
industrialization  in  countries  of  lower  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  It  was  further  voted 
that  countries  needing  industrialization 


may  resort  to  reasonable  but  not  discrim¬ 
inatory  quantity  and  quality  import  re¬ 
strictions  when  they  need  them  to  prevent 
economic  unbalance;  that  National  Sec¬ 
tions  should  study  the  Economic  Charter 
of  the  Americas  (Resolution  of  the  Mexico 
Conference),  and  check  legislation  in  their 
respective  countries  with  it  and  with  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  social  justice,  and  that 
they  submit  their  conclusions  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Council;  that  a 
higher  standard  of  living  should  be  sought 
by  the  American  peoples  through  the  better 
use  of  natural  resources  and  by  reduction 
of  production  costs  of  raw  materials,  food¬ 
stuffs  and  construction  materials;  that  the 
need  for  population  increases  in  certain 
areas  be  studied;  and  that  social  condi¬ 
tions  be  improved  by  mezms  of  better  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  social  services  and  by 
better  nutrition  and  production. 

A  final  resolution  was  adopted  calling 
for  an  Inter-American  Conference  of 
Stock  Exchanges  to  be  held  in  New  York 
September  15-18,  1947. 

The  Inter- American  Council  leaders  are 
confident  of  support  from  business  through¬ 
out  the  Hemisphere.  Definite  action  is  to 
be  taken  by  the  Council’s  headquarters 
toward  reaching  these  goals  by  placing  the 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  its  executive 
committee,  under  the  direction  of  which 
the  twenty-two  National  Sections  will 
work  individually  through  chambers  of 
commerce  and  trade  associations.  “Re¬ 
covery  has  never  come  from  drawing  a 
blueprint,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “but  from 
individual  effort  to  meet  the  new  situation. 
For  if  we  hope  to  see  effective  results,  we 
must  do  more  than  make  recommendations 
and  develop  policies.  We  must  back  our 
recommendations  with  all  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  support,  and  the  persuasion 
that  we  can  muster.” 

The  delegates  returned  home  with  this 
determination. 


Practical  Courses  for  Guatemalan 
Farmers 

HECTOR  M.  SIERRA 


Director  oj  Agricultural  Training  and 

For  the  first  time  in  Central  America,  a 
short  course  for  farmers,  such  as  those  that 
have  prov’ed  so  successful  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  was  opened  in  March  1947  at  the 
Guatemalan  National  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  located  about  ten  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  school  profierty  rises 
from  four  to  seven  thousand  feet  alx)ve  sea 
level  and  covers  seven  thousand  acres. 
This  course  lasted  a  week,  while  the  regu¬ 
lar  students  were  on  vacation.  The  school 
was  host  to  150  farmers,  while  200  more 
paid  their  own  expenses. 


Information,  Ministry  of  Agriculture 

By  governmental  decree,  this  course  of 
practical  instruction  has  been  made  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  for  farmers  who  know 
how  to  read  and  write.  Next  year,  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  gained  last  spring, 
the  course  will  be  divided  into  various 
sections,  for  coffee  planters,  cattlemen, 
farmers,  etc. 

Technical  experts,  from  Guatemala  and 
from  the  United  States,  served  as  instruc¬ 
tors,  placing  the  greatest  emphasis  on  soil 
conservation. 

Of  the  results  obtained  the  farmers  de- 
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INAUGURATION  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURAL  COURSES  IN  GUATEMALA 

Tltc  Minister  of  .4griculture  and  other  officials  at  the  opening  session  of  the  practical  courses  in  agriculture 

of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture. 
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CourtMy  of  the  Miniatry  of  Acriculture 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SOILS 

Above:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  receiving  samples  of  soil  sent  by  farmers  to  be  analyzed  during  the 
short  agricultural  course.  Below:  Farmers  learning  how  to  make  quick  soil  tests  to  determine  deficiencies 

in  nutritive  elements. 
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(’ourtrny  of  the  Minintry  of  Africuitat 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  AND  POULTRY  RAISING 

Above:  A  lesson  on  the  qualities  required  in  a  good  dairy  cow.  Below:  Farmers  learning  modern  mcthodi 
of  raising  chickens.  Results  showed  that  the  farmers  learned  more  in  one  week  of  instruction  than  thP 
would  have  learned  from  months  and  even  years  of  unguided  exp)erience. 
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In  Our  Hemisphere  —  X 

Three  South  American  Festivals 


St.  John’s  Day  in  Brazil 

What  holidays  or  holiday  season  do  you 
think  of  at  the  mention  of  fireworks?  Of 
bonfires  and  roasting  ears?  Of  hearts  and 
sweethearts?  Of  pranks  and  spooks?  Of 
families  and  friends  around  a  festive 
board? 

Fourth  of  July — Thanksgiving — St.  \'al- 
entine’s  Day— Hallow'e’en— and  Christmas? 
Yes,  they’re  scattered  through  the  year  for 
you,  but  ask  a  Brazilian  what  they  mean  to 
him  and  he’ll  say,  with  pleasure,  "Why,  it’s 
June!  When  else?”  Not,  you  understand, 
that  holidays  in  Brazil  are  limited  to  June. 
But  in  that  one  month  come  the  festivals  of 
St.  Anthony  (13th),  St.  John  (24th),  and 
St.  Peter  (29th),  old  favorites  of  the 
Brazilian  people  and  their  European 
ancestors  before  them.  The  generous  and 
fun-loving  Brazilians  employ  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  diversion  to  the  glory  of  all 
three. 

June  is  to  Brazil  much  what  the  Decem¬ 
ber  holiday  season  is  to  the  United  States. 
Its  w’eather  is  the  coldest  and  rainiest  of 
the  year.  Bonfires,  fireworks,  and  good 
cheer  do  much  to  dispel  nature’s  gloom. 

St.  John’s  Day  is  the  heart  and  climax  of 
the  month.  In  Europe  it  is  Midsummer’s 
Eve;  in  the  southern  hemisphere  it  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  winter  solstice.  Even 
among  the  heathen  forefathers  of  the 
E,uropean  peoples  the  most  popular  fire- 
festival  took  place  at  mid-summer.  Around 
the  festival  clusters  a  wealth  of  folklore, 
custom,  and  tradition  concerning  the  inti¬ 
mate  and  vital  things  of  life,  so  that  it  has 
5(K) 


become  the  supreme  occasion  in  Brazil  for 
family  reunion. 

In  the  lavish  slave-based  plantation 
society  of  colonial  times  and  the  Empire, 
friends  and  family  from  far  and  near  were 
invited  to  a  great  Thanksgiving-like  din¬ 
ner,  bonfire,  and  dance.  Although  today 
it  is  essentially  a  popular  festival,  having— 
for  the  educated  classes — about  as  much 
religious  significance  as  Hallowe’en  or  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  in  the  United  States,  still 
in  the  country  almost  every  feature  of  the 
celebration  has  religio-superstitious  signifi¬ 
cance.  And  city  folks  make  St.  John’s  Day 
the  annual  occasion  for  visiting  country  I 
cousins.  I 

One  of  the  most  interesting  customs  is  | 
the  erection  of  mastos  votivos,  tall  poles  I 
crowned  with  images  or  pictures  of  the  | 
Saint  surrounded  by  flowers,  fruits,  sheaves,  | 
and  gay  floating  streamers.  These  are  | 
often  carried  in  procession  through  the  | 
town,  sometimes  to  the  church  or  to  a  I 
shrine,  and  then  placed  in  front  of  the  | 
home  where  a  festival  is  to  be  held.  Legend  | 
has  it  that  Elizabeth  used  a  flaming  pole  | 
to  announce  the  birth  of  her  little  son  John  I 
to  her  cousin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  j 
In  Sao  Paulo  a  branch  of  half-ripe  oranges  | 
is  often  a  prominent  feature  of  the  decora-  i 
tions,  to  remind  the  Saint  of  his  duty  to  i 
“put  the  sweetness  in  the  oranges.”  i 

Uhildren  look  forward  to  June  and  St  I 
John’s  Eve  especially  for  the  excitement  i 
of  fireworks.  They  have  a  choice  of  at  I 
least  300  varieties,  from  the  little  “foot  j 
finders”  and  tiny  Iximbs  which  cost  a  ; 
penny  or  two  to  the  “big  pistols”  (Roman  | 
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Drawing  by  Caatello  Branco,  from  This  is  Brasil 


A  VOTIVE  MAST 

Among  the  many  ways  of  celebrating  St.  John's  Day  in  Brazil  is  the  raising  of  gaily  dec¬ 
orated  votive  masts. 


candles)  and  imported  Chinese  dragons  for 
50  cents  and  up.  Even  very  poor  children 
can  usually  have  a  few  pieces  of  phos¬ 
phorescent  stone,  which  when  rubbed  on 
a  wall  or  the  pavement,  emits  a  special 
noise  and  a  strange  odor.  “Pinwheels,” 
“starlets,”  “Virgin’s  tears,”  and  “cobras” 
seem  to  be  ranking  favorites  among  the 
fireworks. 

Until  they  fell  victim  to  fire-prevention 
campaigns,  the  greatest  excitement  for 
children — from  6  to  60—  was  the  fire 
balloons.  Recall  the  thrill  of  flying  a  kite 
and  multiply  it  by  the  danger  of  momen¬ 
tary’  ignition  and  of  collision  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  balloons,  assorted  flying 
missiles,  and  tall  decorated  poles!  Bal¬ 
loons  were  made  of  paper  in  every 
imaginable  fantastic  and  l)eautiful  shajx', 
with  a  wad  of  kerosene-.soaked  cotton 


fastened  below  the  opening  at  the  lower 
end.  One  child  held  the  sides  out  while 
his  brother  lit  the  wick  and  blew  and 
fanned  it  like  mad  until  the  warm  air 
rose  into  the  balloon;  it  quivered,  it 
breathed  and  came  alive,  it  leapt  out  of 
his  arms  into  the  air  and  floated  up  and 
up  and  up.  They  might  follow  it  but  sewn 
it  would  be  lost  to  them.  Perhaps  it  would 
delight  some  far-oflf  neighbor’s  child  as  it 
drifted  across  his  sky;  or,  if  it  were  a 
gregarious  city  balloon,  it  would  join  the 
host  of  dancing,  prancing  fantasies  that 
brightened  the  drab  winter  day  or  sparked 
the  cold  black  night. 

Divining  the  future— a  never-ending 
source  of  fascination  to  all  peoples  in  all 
countries — hits  an  annual  high  in  Brazil 
in  June.  It’s  a  magic  time  when  one’s 
every  word  and  deed  may  be  full  of  mean- 
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ing,  and  for  romantic  boys  and  girls  and 
timid  young  lovers  its  possibilities  are 
breathtaking.  Good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
spirits  roam  the  land.  And  everyone 
knows  many  ways  to  learn  their  secrets. 
Listen: 

Young  lady,  do  you  want  to  know  the 
name  of  your  own  true  love?  Well,  write 
the  name  of  each  of  your  suitors  on  a  tiny 
scrap  of  paper.  Fold  the  scraps  tightly 
and  drop  them  in  a  dish  of  water.  In 
the  morning  you  shall  read  his  name  on 
the  one  which  has  opened. 

Or  have  you  courage — this  one  never 
fails — to  steal  to  the  garden  at  the  witch¬ 
ing  hour  to  drive  a  knife  deep  in  the  ba¬ 
nana  tree?  In  the  morning  its  blade  will 
surely  bear  his  name. 

Then  again  you  can  read  all  manner  of 
prophecies  in  an  ordinary  egg.  Break  it 
into  a  dish,  pass  it  back  and  forth  across 
the  sacred  coals  of  the  St.  John’s  Eve 
bonfire  and  leave  it  out  on  the  steps  till 
morning.  Then  read  the  mystic  designs 
on  its  surface.  Let  me  see — will  it  be  a 
husband,  wealth,  or  a  long  journey? 

And  by  the  way,  you  know  you  must 
send  coals  from  your  bonfire  to  all  your 
special  friends  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
another  year  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Happy  the  girl  whose  admirer  gives  her 
a  potted  sprig  of  St.-John’s-wort.  Nur¬ 
ture  it,  my  dear,  for  if  it  lives  out  the  week, 
you  shall  surely  marry  him  ere  the  year 
is  over ! 

Many  villages  still  perform  the  tradi¬ 
tional  rite  of  “washing  the  saints.”  Fa¬ 
vorite  images  are  carried  to  the  bank  of  the 
nearest  stream  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
leading  citizens,  and  the  whole  town  forms 
the  procession.  At  midnight  as  the  saints 
are  gently  immersed,  everyone  crowds 
to  the  bank  to  see  his  reflection.  Is  it 
clear?  A  year  of  good  luck  for  you.  Can 
you  see  your  sweetheart’s  mirrored  smile 
as  clearly  as  your  own?  A  wedding  for  you 


two!  Is  it  cloudy?  Watch  out  for  ill- 
fortune,  my  son !  You  can’t  see  your  face? 
Oh,  but  look  again.  Oh,  that’s  just  a 
superstition,  you  know.  Look  again,  and 
hush!  Don’t  even  mention  death. 

One  cannot  help  but  sense  that  the 
merriment  often  does  not  quite  hide  the 
seriousness  with  which  all  these  little  games 
are  regarded. 

Would  you  try  a  last  sure  test  of  the 
future?  Here’s  the  bonfire  almost  gone, 
showing  only  a  few  bright  tongues  of 
flame.  Have  you  a  stout  heart  and  strong 
legs?  Then  leap  across  it  and  landing 
unhurt  on  the  other  side  you  are  safe  for 
another  year! — S.  L.  F. 

Mendoza’s  Vintage  Festival 

“Look,  Marfa,  here  comes  the  Bishop!” 
whispered  Josefina,  a  slender  fifteen-year- 
old  of  Mendoza,  Argentina,  nudging  her 
older  sister. 

“Yes,  I  see,  Josefina,”  replied  Maria, 
“and  there  comes  the  cart  with  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  of  Carrodilla.  She  is  the 
patroness  of  vineyards,  you  know.” 

It  was  a  clear,  cool  day  in  March,  fiesta 
time  in  Mendoza.  The  Fiesta  de  la 
Vendimia  (Vintage  Festival)  was  in  full 
swing,  and  the  eager  girls  W’ere  waiting  in 
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crowded  San  Martin  Park  for  one  of  the 
principal  ceremonies  to  begin.  Against 
the  background  of  stately  Andean  peaks 
and  the  towering  trees  of  the  park,  a  great 
altar,  complete  with  red-carpeted  steps 
and  enormous  gold  candlesticks,  had  been 
set  up.  As  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  was 
brought  to  the  altar,  two  hundred  school 
children,  accompanied  by  a  hidden  organ, 
sang  hymns.  Then  from  opposite  sides 
came  girl  grape  pickers,  dressed  in  their 
working  clothes  and  bearing  large  baskets 
of  fruit  and  flasks  of  wine  for  the  Bishop 
to  bless.  After  the  blessing,  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  by  releasing  from  behind 
the  altar  a  number  of  pigeons — symbols  of 
the  Dove  of  Peace — and  rocketing  para¬ 
chutes  containing  miniature  Argentine 
flags. 

The  next  highlight  of  the  Fiesta  was  the 
procession  known  to  Maria,  Josefina,  and 
the  rest  of  the  spectators  as  the  Carrousel. 
This  procession  began  with  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  various  stages  in  the 
history  of  Andean  transportation.  Haughty 
llamas  walked  with  their  heads  held 
high  as  if  to  show  how  proud  they  were 
that  their  ancestors  carried  vital  produce 
between  Mendoza  (then  Cuyo)  and  Cuzco 
in  the  days  of  the  Incas.  Following  the 
llamas  were  pack  mules  and  donkeys,  used 
for  shipping  goods  in  early  colonial  times. 
Then  came  covered  wagons  W'ith  huge 
wooden  wheels  and  cowhide  roofs,  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  all-wooden  horse-drawn 
carts.  Finally,  modern  trucks  and  tank- 
trucks  completed  the  transportation  cycle. 

Next  came  the  most  colorful  part  of  the 
Carrousel.  Sixteen  floats  carried  a  queen 
and  a  court  of  honor  chosen  from  the 
workers  in  the  grape  industry  of  each 
district  in  the  Province.  Favorite  themes 
of  the  floats,  of  course,  were  enormous 
grapes,  barrels,  and  bottles.  The  girls 
wore  graceful  costumes  and  threw  grapes 
and  flowers  to  the  crowd. 


Floats  rigged  up  by  the  region’s  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  composed  the  third 
section  of  the  procession. 

The  evening  of  the  next  day  found 
Maria  and  Josefina  back  in  San  Martin 
Park  ready  to  watch  the  climax  of  the 
Fiesta — the  crowning  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Vintage.  Before  them  on  the  waters  of  a 
small  lake  w'as  a  huge  floating  stage,  built 
especially  for  the  occasion.  Two  great 
models  of  the  head  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of 
wine,  surrounded  by  delicate  columns  and 
fountains,  decorated  the  stage. 

The  ceremony  opened  with  a  lively  pro¬ 
gram  of  local  and  national  songs  and 
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dances.  Colored  lights  played  on  the 
bright-colored  scenery  and  costumes,  giv¬ 
ing  an  ethereal  effect. 

When  the  musical  program  was  over  the 
growing  excitement  of  the  audience  could 
be  felt.  One  by  one  the  district  queens, 
dressed  in  picturesque  country  costumes 
and  attended  by  their  courts,  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  judges  and  the  pieople.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task  for  the  judges — -this 
choosing  of  a  queen  of  queens.  But  they 
finally  announced  that  the  coveted  crown 
would  go  to  Senorita  Irene  Rodan  from 
the  District  of  San  Rafael.  To  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  cheers  of  the  audience 
and  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks,  Her 
Majesty,  Irene  the  First,  was  crowned  by 
the  queen  of  the  year  before.  The  gay 
pageant  ended  with  Queen  Irene’s  reading 
this  proclamation  to  her  subjects: 

I,  Irene  the  First,  Queen  of  the  vintage,  in  this 
land  of  sun  and  of  good  wine, 
decree; 

That  sadness  and  pain  be  exiled. 

That  good  fortune  and  happiness  prevail. 

That  sighs  and  tears  shall  flee. 

And  that  there  be  music  and  songs. 

I  comma.nd; 

That  no  one  mistreat  or  scold. 

That  all  hearts  overflow  with  love. 

I  request: 

That  all  guests  fill  their  cujjs  with  beauty 
and  take  it  back  to  their  far-off  homes. 

And  I  ask  God  to  keep  on  blessing  our 
beautiful  Mendoza. 

— M.  G.  R. 

The  line  cuts  in  this  section  are  reproduced  from  a 
publication  oj  the  Argentine  Minislrj)  of  Industry  arul 
Public  Works. 


Fiesta  of  the  Virgin 
of  Copacabana 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  little  town  d 
Copacabana,  Bolivia,  on  the  shores  o{ 
Lake  Titicaca,  has  been  a  mecca  for  pil. 
grims.  In  pre-Conquest  days  it  sheltered 
Incan  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  nearby 
Islands  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  And 
not  long  after  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Christianity,  a  descendant  of  Incan 
nobles  named  Francisco  Tito  Yupanqui 
carved,  after  many  efforts,  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  that  has  made  Copacabana  one 
of  the  most  important  Christian  shrines 
in  all  South  America. 

Soon  after  Yupanqui’s  crudely  fashioned 
statue  was  placed  in  the  town’s  modest 
church  in  1584,  accounts  of  miracles 
attributed  to  the  Virgin  of  Copacabana 
began  to  multiply,  and  the  fame  of  the 
town  grew  apace.  Today  the  statue  is 
housed  in  a  great  church,  and  an  endless 
stream  of  pilgrims  passes  before  the  Virgin’s 
shrine,  which  is  covered  except  on  Candb 
mas  (February  2)  and  her  own  feast  on 
August  5. 

If  Francisco  Yupanqui  could  return  to 
Copacabana  some  year  during  the  first 
week  in  August,  he  would  see  his  image  of 
the  V’irgin  the  center  of  a  moving  and 
colorful  fiesta.  From  vast  regions  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru  the  faithful  come  to 
honor  the  Virgin  with  religious  dances  and 
an  elalxirately  costumed  procession.  They 
travel  on  foot  across  the  high  plateau,  in 
great  trucks  from  the  woods  of  Yungas, 
and  in  balsas  on  the  waters  of  Titicaca. 
It  is  an  unforgettable  experience  to  see 
them  enter  the  town  clad  in  their  elalxiratc 
fiesta  costumes,  which  are  an  intriguint 
combination  of  ancient  Incan  pomp  and 
the  finery  of  the  Spanish  nobility  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest. 

Probalily  the  event  that  would  thrill 
Francisco  Yupanqui  most  would  Ije  the 
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Courtesy  of  Grsce  Line 

THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  VIRGIN  OF  COPAC.\BANA 
Brightly  colored  costumes  make  the  crowds  a  gay  sjjectacle. 


great  procession  held  on  the  principal 
day  of  the  fiesta,  in  which  a  copy  of  his 
statue  is  carried  through  the  streets  of  the 
town.  He  would  stare  in  fascination  as 
the  male  dancers  went  by,  disguised  as 
everything  from  bullfighters  weighed  down 
with  braid  to  horned  and  long-eared  devils 
and  cocks  complete  with  combs  and 
beaks.  Particularly  interesting  are  the 
dancers  of  the  Puli-Puli  tribe  with  their 
spectacular  headdresses  of  feathers  and 
flowers  and  their  cane  flutes;  those  of  the 
Sikuri  trilie  with  their  tasselled  hats;  and 
the  Chiriwanos  from  the  forests,  who  ac¬ 
company  themselves  with  long-tubed, 
double-rowed  Panpipes  and  enormous 
drums. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  menfolk,  the 
women  fiesta-goers  make  a  gay  appear¬ 
ance  in  layers  and  layers  of  brightly 
colored  skirts  that  whirl  gracefully  when 
they  dance.  Their  straight  black  hair  is 
usually  braided,  dressed  with  silver  orna¬ 
ments,  and  crowned  by  a  small  derby¬ 


shaped  hat  of  felt  or  well-varnished  white 
straw.  Those  with  babies  wrap  them  in 
shawls  and  carry  them  on  their  backs. 

One  thing  that  makes  this  Fiesta  so 
appealing  is  its  spontaneity.  Aside  from 
the  procession  and  closing  fireworks,  most 
of  the  activities  are  unscheduled.  “The 
emotional  tempo  of  20,000  unrehearsed 
participants,  sustained  hour  after  hour,” 
writes  a  visitor  to  Copacabana,  “is  a 
spectacle  which  brings  the  most  stoical  of 
observers  into  harmony  with  its  spell.” 

On  the  last  night  of  the  fiesta  the  \’irgin 
is  honored  by  fireworks  in  the  plaza  in  front 
of  the  church.  Frameworks  of  bamboo 
branches  are  built  as  high  as  houses.  Then 
small  reed  wheels  are  attached  to  the 
branches  and  skyrockets  tied  to  the  wheels. 
When  the  skyrcx'kets  are  touched  off,  the 
whole  system  of  wheels  is  set  in  motion. 
The  heavy-eyed  but  light-hearted  crowds 
watch  until  the  rockets  and  the  night  fade, 
and  one  more  fiesta  becomes  a  memory. — 
M.  G.  R. 


Spanish  Page 

Patios  de  Antano 

JUANA  DE  IBARBOUROU 

Desaparecen  los  patios  americanos,  como 
han  desparecido  ya  de  nuestras  costumbres 
tantas  cosas  tipicas  y  encantadoras.  A1 
patio  colonial  con  sus  tinas  de  plantas 
floridas  y,  en  el  centre,  un  aljibe  de 
azulejos,  sonore  y  prefundo,  ha  sucedido 
el  hall  actual,  de  piso  de  brillantes  mosaicos 
y  claraboya  de  cristales. 

El  patio.  Hay  uno,  en  mis  recuerdos, 
empedrado  de  granito  y  con  techo  de 
parras.  Desafiaria  a  la  industria  moderna 
a  que  hiciera  un  techo  mas  Ijello  de  lo 
que  era  en  aquel  verano,  con  el  toldo 
compacto  y  movedizo  de  las  hojas,  los 
morados  racimos  y  la  rumorosa  multitud 
alada  que  golosineaba  la  fruta  prieta. 

eEs  que  existe  en  el  espiritu  humano  una 
predisposicidn  especial  a  encontrar  mejor 
lo  pasado  que  lo  presente,  o  es  que  de 
veras,  aquellos  anchos  y  sombreados  patios 
de  antes  tenian  una  poesia  de  que  carece  el 
suntuoso  hall  de  nuestros  dias? 

De  Civilizacion,  Barranquilla,  Colombia.  Julio  15, 
1946. 


Mi  alma  de  criolla  suspira  siempre  ante  cu 
el  recuerdo  do  los  arriates  bordados  de  ho 
alhucema,  y  el  agua  de  nieve  del  pom  go 
familiar.  Peso  al  ambiente  y  los  anos  ov 
transcurridos,  aun  echo  de  menos  el  ok*  ui 
de  la  madreselva  y  del  romero  que  en  de 
las  noches  del  mes  de  diciembre  paredan  er 
emborrachar  con  su  fragancia  fucrte,  la 
dulzona  y  aspera,  mi  casa,  mi  vieja  casa  ce 
blanca  y  amplia  como  un  monasterio.  ta 

Bien  esta  el  que  a  los  patios  de  ahora  se  p 
les  llame  hall.  tC6mo  darles  su  antiguo 
nombre?  Seria  risible,  seria  .  .  .  hasta 
impio.  Van  desaparecicndo  los  patiot 
Aun  en  lets  poblaciones  del  interior  de 
nuestro  pais,  pequenas  ciudades  o  puebli- 
tos  perdidos  en  las  serranias,  quedai 
algunos.  A  veces  ostentan  en  medio  ui 
amplio  naranjo,  que  es  en  todas  las 
estaciones  como  un  pebetero  vivo  y 
maravilloso. 

Otras,  se  entoldan  con  las  vidcs,  como 
el  mio.  En  verano  los  viejos  se  sientai  1 
en  el  a  tomar  mate  o  a  dormir  la  siesta  ea  i 
sus  sillones  antiguos,  y  muchachas  more* 
nas  arrastran  hasta  su  centro  las  maquinai 
de  coser,  cuyo  ruido  se  mczcla  con  el 
runruneo  de  las  avispas  y  mangangaa 
Algunas  de  esas  muchachas  hacen  sus 
ropas  de  boda;  otras,  recien  casadai 
ajuarcitos  prolijos  y  minusculos  sobre  la 
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cuales  caen  a  veces  el  polen  amarillo, 
hojuelas  de  azahares  y  alguna  perdida 
gotita  de  miel  frutal.  Un  gato  tal  vez  se 
ovilla  bajo  la  tina  de  un  jazmin;  quizas 
una  hilera  de  hormigas  va,  desde  un  angulo 
del  muro  hasta  el  centre  de  los  claveles; 
en  una  jaula  suspendida  de  la  pared  enca- 
lada,  un  cardenal  de  penacho  rojo  trina  al 
compas  melancolico  de  la  vidalita  que 
urarea  la  novia  que  cose.  Y,  sobre  la 
puerta  del  comedor,  se  alarga,  sinuosa  y 


encarcelada,  una  enredadera  de  “mos- 
queta”  que  no  puede  mas  de  flores. 

i  Patios  coloniales,  patios  americanos  que 
se  ban  ido  convirtiendo  en  hall!  No  pa- 
saran  muchos  a  nos  sin  que  seais  una  cosa 
tan  remota  como  los  marinaques  *  de 
nuestras  abuelas.  Y  quizas  entonces,  para 
significar  algo  muy  nono,  muy  pasado  de 
moda,  se  diga: 

“ — iUf!  Es  del  tiempo  de  los  patios.” 

•  Hoopskirts. 


Exhibit  Material  Available  at  the 
Pan  American  Union 


Schools,  libraries,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  borrowing  material  for 
Latin  American  programs  and  exhibits 
may  apply  to  the  Pan  American  Union’s 
Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation.  The 
wealth  of  paintings,  woodcuts,  prints, 
photographs,  pamphlets,  kodachrome 
slides,  and  samples  of  handicrafts  which 
can  be  had  for  the  asking  is  itemized  below. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  but  the  borrower  pays  the  shipping 
expenses — return  postage  on  parcel  post 
packages  weighing  under  four  pounds, 
and  charges  both  ways  in  the  case  of 
express  shipments  and  packages  weighing 
over  four  pounds.  Requests  for  reserva¬ 
tions  should  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  librarian  who  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  returning  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  good  condition  within  the  custo¬ 
mary  two- week  period.  As  there  is  great 
demand  for  all  the  items,  requests  should 
be  sent  as  much  as  eight  weeks  in  advance, 
if  possible. 


The  following  materials  are  available: 

I.  Pictorial  Material:  Collections  of  Latin 
American  Art.  These  are  mounted  on  heavy 
boards  approximately  14"  x  20"  in  size  and 
equipped  with  rings  for  hanging.  The  starred 
items  may  be  borrowed  by  schools  only  if  a  glass 
case  is  available. 

Argentina; 

*1.  65  woodcuts  by  35  Argentine  artists. 

2.  Antonio  Berni:  Paintings  and  drawings. 

6  color  prints,  14  black  and  white 
prints. 

3.  Ram6n  G6mez:  Paintings  and  drawings. 

5  color  prints,  1 5  black  and  white 
prints. 

4.  Florcncio  Molina  Campos:  Argentine 

gaucho  prints.  12  to  14  color  prints  of 
comic  paintings  of  gaucho  life. 

Brazil: 

5.  Candido  Portinari:  Paintings.  Mostly 

black  and  white  prints,  selection  made 
upxm  request. 

6.  Lasar  Segall:  Paintings,  drawings  and 

sculpture.  23  black  and  white  prints. 

Chile; 

7.  Contemporary  Chilean  art.  26  black  and 

white  prints  by  19  artists. 
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Costa  Rica; 

*8.  62  woodcuts  by  7  Costa  Rican  artists. 

9.  Francisco  Amighetti:  Watercolors.  34 
color  prints  on  15  mounts  (14"  x  10"). 

10.  - :  Woodcuts.  16  black  and  white 

prints. 

Cuba: 

11.  Modern  Cuban  painters.  28  color  prints 

by  16  artists. 

Ecuador: 

*12.  Eduardo  Kingman:  Woodcuts,  “Man  of 
Ecuador.”  24  black  and  white  prints. 

13.  Roura  Oxandaberro:  Colonial  churches 

of  Quito.  20  pen  and  ink  drawings. 

Guatemala: 

14.  Alfredo  Gilvez  Suarez:  Guatemalan  In¬ 

dians.  10  color  prints. 

*15.  Carlos  M6rida;  Carnival  in  Mexico.  10 
color  prints. 

*16.  - :  Dances  of  Mexico.  10  color  lith¬ 

ographs. 

*17.  - :  Images  of  Guatemala.  10  color 

prints. 

*18. - :  Mexican  costumes.  25  silk  screen 

prints. 

*19.  - :  The  Popol  Vuh.  10  color  litho¬ 

graphs  interpreting  the  history  of  the 
Maycis  according  to  their  ancient 
writings. 

Mexico: 

20.  Colonial  and  19th  century  Mexican 

painting  by  22  artists.  23  color  prints. 

21.  Modern  Mexican  painting  by  13  artists. 

6  sepia  prints,  13  color  prints. 

*22.  19th  century  Mexican  engravings  by  13 
artists.  24  black  and  white  prints. 

*23.  Leopoldo  M6ndez:  Engravings.  23  black 
and  white  prints. 

24.  Roberto  Montenegro:  Lithographs  of 

Taxco.  20  black  and  white  prints. 

25.  Jos6  Clemente  Orozco:  Frescoes  at  Dart¬ 

mouth.  14  black  and  white  prints. 

26.  - .  Murals.  10  color,  or  10  black 

and  white  prints. 

*27.  Jos6  Guadalupe  Posada:  Woodcuts.  25 
black  and  white  prints. 

28.  Diego  Rivera:  Frescoes  in  Mexico.  12 

color  prints. 

29.  A.  Rodriguez  Luna:  Etchings  by  a  Sp>an- 

ish  artist  resident  in  Mexico.  10  black 
and  white  prints. 


Peru: 

*30.  Jos6  Sabogal:  Woodcuts  of  Peru.  20  black 
and  white  prints. 

Pre-Columbian  Textiles  in  Peru.  U 
photographs  10"  x  14". 

Uruguay: 

31.  Con  temporary  Uruguayan  art  by  34 
artists.  14  black  and  white  prints,  20 
color  prints,  33  mounts. 

*32.  Carlos  Gonzilez:  Woodcuts.  12  black  and 
and  white  prints. 

Latin  America; 

33.  Seven  Latin  American  artists:  Mario  Ca- 
rreno,  Covarrubias,  Halty-Dube,  Reg 
Massie,  Juan  Renau  and  Ruhno  Ta¬ 
mayo.  7  color  prints,  1  black  and 
white  print. 

34.  General  collection,  containing  several 
hundred  other  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  Latin  American  painters, 
sculptors  and  graphic  artists.  Black  and 
white,  color,  and  glossy  prints.  Selec¬ 
tions  made  in  keeping  with  the  borrow¬ 
er’s  interests  and  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  space. 

The  following  materials  have  recently  been 

added  to  the  above  list: 

Brazil: 

Marla:  “Amazonia.”  16  black  and  white 
reproductions  of  sculpture. 

Colombia; 

Acuna,  Luis  Alberto:  9  original  lithographs. 

Mexico: 

10  political  prints  and  drawings  by  Orozco, 
M6ndez,  Chivez  Morado,  Arcnal,  etc. 

ii.  Pictorial  Material;  Miscellaneous  Collectiou. 
These  are  mounted  and  equipped  with  rings  for 
hanging,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Children's  Art.  This  collection  includes  draw¬ 
ings  and  paintings  by  schcxil  children  in 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  and  Peiu 
All  or  part  of  the  collection  may  be  borrowed. 

Local  Color  Prints.  Most  of  these  prints  are  in 
color  and  show  regional  costumes,  customs, 
and  scenes.  These  should  not  be  considered 
examples  of  Latin  American  art. 

Costumes.  A  set  of  illustrations  in  color  from 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  depicting 
the  national  dress  of  most  of  the  countries  in 
Latin  America. 
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Cnamtcs.  A  collection  of  photographs  show¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  ceramic  arts  of  Latin 
America.  Approximately  14"  x  20". 

Popular  Arts.  A  collection  of  prints  illustrating 
the  popular  arts  of  Latin  America.  Approxi¬ 
mately  14"  X  20". 

Drawings  oj  Ike  Colonial  Churches  of  Quito,  Ecua¬ 
dor.  20  reproductions  of  pen  and  ink  draw¬ 
ings  of  Quito’s  famed  colonial  churches,  by 
Roura  Oxandaberro,  a  Catalonian  artist. 
Approximately  14"  x  20". 

Photographs  of  the  Colonial  Churches  of  Quito, 
Ecuador.  Portfolio  of  60  photographs  of  the 
colonial  churches  of  Quito,  by  Jorge  Laso  of 
Ecuador. 

Pictorial  Maps.  12  colorful  stylized  maps  of 
the  South  American  republics  and  the  Gui- 
anas,  signed  by  Caryb6  (H.  Bernabo  of  Argen¬ 
tina),  conveying  the  atmosphere  of  the 
country  rather  than  exact  geographical  infor¬ 
mation.  Approximately  14"  x  20". 

Products  of  Latin  America.  12  pictorial  maps 
in  color  showing  the  natural  resources  and 
products  of  each  country. 

Historical  Maps.  8  reproductions  in  color  of 
very  early  maps  of  sections  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Lands  and  People  South  of  Us — A  Portfolio. 
(Prepared  and  formerly  distributed  by  the 
Library  Service  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.)  30  photographic  panels  with 
descriptive  text  presenting  a  cross-section  of 
the  life  and  culture  of  the  Latin  American 
republics.  Approximately  15"  x  20".  (Pre¬ 
pared  for  table  display.) 

Amazon  Unit — A  Portfolio.  (Prepared  by  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.)  Drawings  and  descrip¬ 
tive  text  showing  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
region.  Approximately  15"  x  20". 

Mexican  Unit — A  Portfolio.  (Prepared  by  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.)  Drawings  and  descrip¬ 
tive  text  showing  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
country.  Approximately  15"  x  20". 

Flags  and  Coats-of-Arms.  Prints  showing  the 
flags  and  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  21  American 
republics.  (1  set  of  7  mounts,  approximately 
14"  X  20";  1  set  of  21  mounts,  approximately 
7"  X  10".) 

Posters.  A  small  collection  of  posters  is  avail¬ 
able.  (Unmounted). 


III.  Other  Exhibits. 

Unit  Boxes.  There  are  three  Unit  Boxes 
available — two  containing  pamphlets  and 
objects  related  to  Latin  America  in  general, 
and  the  other  made  up  of  a  similar  collection 
on  Mexico.  Textiles,  lacquer,  pottery  and 
straw  work  are  among  the  articles  included. 
Each  box  packed  weighs  about  25  piounds. 

Mexican  Toys.  Available  to  libraries  and 
schools  having  display  cases. 

Flags.  Flags  of  the  American  republics,  4"  x 
6",  with  a  small  display  stand. 

IV.  Kodachrome  Slides.  These  colorful  and 
instructive  slides  (2"  x  2")  are  available  in  the 
sequences  listed  below.  Each  sequence  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  teacher's  manual. 

The  regulations  governing  other  loans  also  apply 
to  the  Kodachrome  slides  with  this  exception: 
a  charge  of  two  dollars  will  be  made  for  each 
slide  that  is  either  lost  or  damaged  beyond 
further  use.  This  charge  is  made  to  cover  all 
expenses  involved  in  replacing  the  slides  and  to 
keep  the  sequences  intact.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  only  ordinary  care  is  required  to 


protect  the  slides.  c/Uf* 

1.  Hunting  Unusual  Plants  in  Guate¬ 

mala  .  49 

2.  Guatemala .  81 

3.  Cartagena .  33 

4.  Brazil  Builds .  46 

5.  Native  Markets  of  Latin  America. . .  52 

6.  Rubber  in  the  Amazon  Basin .  26 

7.  Native  Life  in  an  Amazon  Village .  .  33 

8.  Housing  in  Latin  America .  56 

9.  Mexican  Churches  (Colonial) .  83 

10.  Colonial  Painting  in  Mexico .  26 

1 1 .  Contemporary  Mexican  Painting ...  82 

12.  Contemjjorary  Mexican  Murals.  ...  71 

1 3.  Popular  Arts  in  Mexico .  37 

1 4.  South  America — The  Land .  86 

15.  Agriculture  in  South  America .  91 

16.  Mining  in  South  America .  48 

17.  Transportation  in  Latin  America.  . .  79 

18.  Weaving  in  the  South  American 

Highlands .  41 

19.  Bolivian  Highland  Costumes .  47 

20.  Indian  Costumes  in  Latin  America. .  52 

21.  Indian  Life  in  the  Lowlands  of  South 

America .  22 

22.  Indian  Life  in  the  Highlands  of  South 

America .  49 

23.  Paintings  by  Pedro  Figari  of  Uruguay  17 
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Pre-Conquest  Cuilizations  in  Latin  America  Slides 


Valley  of  Mexico 

24.  Middle  Culture .  14 

25.  TeotihuacSn .  16 

26.  Tula — Toltec .  37 

27.  Aztec .  40 

fVestern  Mexico 

28.  Tarascan .  37 


Southeastern  Mexico 

29.  Monte  Albin  and  Mitla .  37 

30.  Totonac .  25 

Maya  First  Empire — Honduras 

31.  Copcin .  24 

Maya  Second  Empire — Tucatan 

32.  Chich6n  Itz6 .  44 

33.  Uxmal .  29 

34.  Inca  Culture  in  Peru .  33 


Pan  American  News 


The  President  reports  to  the  Costa 
Rican  Congress 

In  his  annual  message  on  May  1,  1947, 
Costa  Rican  President  Teodoro  Picado 
reported  in  detail  to  the  Congress  regard¬ 
ing  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  in  1946. 

In  dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pointed  out  that  friendly  relations 
were  maintained  with  all  countries,  and 
difficulties  of  a  return  to  normalcy  were 
in  part  offset  by  the  assistance  of  the 
American  peoples  in  this  task.  Two  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Mexico  City  Conference 
concerning  the  reentry  and  immigration 
of  former  enemy  nationals  were  imple¬ 
mented.  Reciprocal  immigration  agree¬ 
ments  were  made  with  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala,  and  the  groundwork  was  laid 
for  a  career  diplomatic  corps. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  the  electoral 
code  enacted  in  January  1946  guarantees 
a  free  and  honest  suffrage,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  High  Prison  Board  provides  for 
uniformity  in  the  detention  of  all  criminals. 

Receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  were  quoted 
at  62,922,712  colones  (over  $11,000,000 
U.  S.)  while  expenditures  were  listed  at 


78,726,614  colones  (about  $14,000,000), 
leaving  a  deficit  of  upwards  of  three  million 
dollars  U.  S.  currency  as  compared  with 
a  surplus  of  over  two  million  the  previous 
year.  There  were  some  extraordinary 
expenditures  resulting  from  commitments 
made  in  former  years.  The  budget  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  next  year  was  88,652,421 
colones  (over  fifteen  and  a  half  million). 
Real  estate  taxes  were  slightly  raised,  a 
tax  on  receipts  was  converted  into  a  more 
scientific  income  tax,  and  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica 
was  increased. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  President 
reported  that  37  new  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  were  opened,  all  but 
four  in  their  own  buildings.  As  many  as 
147  new  general  instructors  and  39  special 
teachers  were  hired.  Altogether  868 
schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  82,739, 
were  in  operation — 27  for  boys,  31  for 
girls,  and  810  coeducational.  There  were 
also  22  schools  for  adults,  5  night  schools, 
and  105  free  courses  in  sewing,  cooking, 
music,  and  manual  arts.  In  the  rural 
schools  of  the  Province  of  Heredia,  special 
attention  was  paid  to  extension  instructioo 
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in  health  education.  The  country  em¬ 
ployed  3,729  teachers,  including  inspectors, 
visiting  teachers  and  technical  directors. 
The  economic  status  of  teachers  has  im¬ 
proved  considerably,  and  pensions  and 
benefits  have  been  increased  for  retired 
and  disabled  teachers. 

At  the  end  of  1946,  all  provinces  had 
official  secondary  schools  with  a  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  4,101,  a  slight  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  In  private  schools 
there  were  9,277  students  with  the  major¬ 
ity  enrolled  in  vocational  and  secondary 
education  courses.  Their  night  courses 
are  also  well  attended.  Because  of  the 
rapid  and  uncontrolled  rise  of  these  private 
schools.  President  Picado  advised  the  state 
to  provide  some  regulations  for  these 
institutions. 

According  to  the  message,  the  Pacific 
Railway  transported  178,847,789  kilos 
(almost  1 80,000  tons)  of  freight  during  the 
year,  bringing  a  return  of  2,990,848  colones 
(about  $530,000).  This  was  almost  16 
percent  less  than  the  amount  of  freight 
handled  the  previous  year.  The  decrease 
was  due  both  to  the  small  volume  of  freight 
coming  through  the  port  of  Puntarenas  and 
also  to  competition  from  long-distance 
trucking  companies.  A  total  of  445,642 
regular  and  30,493  excursion  passengers 
were  carried  by  train  yielding  receipts  of 
1,253,006  colones  ($223,000). 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Inter- 
American  Public  Health  Service,  several 
hospitals  were  built.  The  shortage  of 
doctors  and  drugs  was  stressed  in  the  mes¬ 
sage.  Although  an  intensive  campaign  of 
immunization  against  typhoid  and  diph¬ 
theria  was  carried  out,  the  President  sug¬ 
gested  a  publicity  campaign  to  make  the 
people  aware  of  the  need  for  such  im¬ 
munization.  Infant  mortality  was  reported 
lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  Visiting 
nurses  made  39,555  calls. 

Since  coffee  prices  were  not  particularly 


favorable,  it  was  decided  to  promote  the 
cattle  industry.  Numerous  anti-parasite 
dips  were  built,  and  the  law  was  amended 
to  jaermit  some  cattle  export. 

The  1946-47  coffee  crop  was  estimated 
at  435,000  fanegas  (roughly  46,000,000 
lbs.)  with  a  value  of  about  $11,000,000. 
In  general,  agricultural  production  showed 
a  35  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year. 

In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  there  were 
2,940  disputes,  of  which  1,996  were  settled 
satisfactorily,  522  were  withdrawn  and  the 
remaining  552  were  referred  to  the  Labor 
Courts.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  478  contracts,  particularly  in  con¬ 
struction  work  and  bakeries,  were  sus¬ 
pended.  A  special  law  was  passed  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  the  people  thrown  out  of 
work. 

There  are  228  unions,  46  employers’  or¬ 
ganizations,  18  federations,  and  2  con¬ 
federations.  Due  to  inactivity,  five  unions 
were  dissolved  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  There  are  23  registered  coopera¬ 
tives,  mostly  consumer- type. 

Inter- American  Copyright 
Convention  in  effect 

With  the  deposit  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public’s  ratification  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  April  14,  1947,  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Author  in  Litereuy,  Scientific,  and  Artistic 
Works  became  zm  effective  instrument  in 
international  law. 

Article  XX  of  the  Convention  provided 
that  it  should  go  into  force  on  the  date  the 
second  country  deposited  its  ratification. 
That  of  the  first  state —  Ecuador — was 
deposited  on  March  4,  1947. 

This  Convention  wzis  agreed  upon  in 
June  1946  at  a  Conference  of  Experts  on 
Copyright  specially  called  to  meet  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  the  purpose. 
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After  three  weeks  of  debate  the  delegates 
achieved  a  text  fairly  representing  the 
different  viewpoints,  and  all  twenty-one 
republics  signed  the  instrument  on  June 
22,  It  will  be  binding  upon  the  remaining 
signatory  States  on  the  date  of  the  depiosit 
of  their  instrument  of  ratification. 

Mexico  deposited  its  ratification  on  May 
26,  1947,  and  Honduras  on  June  27,  1947. 
Boliva  is  reported  to  have  ratified. 


Ecuadorean  foreign  trade 

Last  year  the  value  of  Ecuadorean  ex¬ 
ports  climbed  to  $39,787,000,  compared  to 
the  1945  total  of  $27,992,000  and  $11,967- 
000  for  the  pre-war  year  1938.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  exports  were  crude  petroleum  and 
gasoline,  copper,  rice,  cacao,  hats,  and 
coffee. 

Crude  petroleum  and  gasoline  exports 
dropped  from  $1,916,000  the  year  before 
and  from  $1,949,000  in  1938  to  $1,351,000 
last  year.  However,  rice  and  cacao  ex¬ 
ports  rose,  as  shown  in  the  comparison 
herewith.  The  rise  in  rice  exports  re¬ 
flects  intensified  production  which  began 
during  the  war  years,  when  imports  from 
the  Far  East  were  suspended.  So-called 
Panama  hats  come  Izirgely  from  Ecuador. 


(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1946 

1945 

1938  (pre¬ 
war  year) 

Rice . 

$15,  628 

$4,  474 

$769 

Cacao . 

5,  492 

3, 966 

2,  780 

Hats . 

5,144 

5,140 

441 

Ecuador’s  chief  customers  in  1946  were 
the  United  States  ($13,607,000)  and  Cuba 
($5,621,000).  Next  came  the  Philippines 
($2,084,000),  Venezuela  ($2,032,000),  and 
Colombia  ($1,862,000). 

Imports  during  1 946  totaled  $30,686,000, 
compared  with  $23,965,000  for  1945  and 
$10,497,000  for  the  prewar  year  1938. 


The  United  States  w<is  far  out  in  front  as 
Ecuador’s  prime  supplier,  sending  her 
goods  worth  $17,795,000.  Argentina  was 
second  with  $2,447,000  and  Great  Britam 
third  with  $2,103,000. 


Mexico  outlaws  luxury  imports 


When,  in  mid-July,  Mexico  clamped  a 
ban  on  the  import  of  luxury  goods,  a 
buyers’  rush  nearly  cleared  the  stores  of 
such  items  the  next  day.  Police  were 
called  out  to  keep  order  while  women 
bought  nylons  by  the  dozen. 

The  Presidential  Decree  placing  the 
embargo  on  non-essentials  was  designed 
to  bring  about  a  favorable  balance  b 
Mexico’s  foreign  trade  in  which  imports 
have  long  outweighed  exports.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war,  Mexico’s  dollar  reserves 
have  shrunk  from  more  than  $350,000,000 
to  roughly  $200,000,000.  Native  industry 
hopes  to  receive  an  impetus  from  the 
new  ruling. 

Cars  head  the  list  of  banned  goods,  with 
radios,  refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
jewelry,  furs,  clothing,  pianos,  and  cos¬ 
metics  also  included.  On  some  semi¬ 
luxury  goods,  the  import  duties  have  merely 
been  rabed.  Essential  oils,  syrups,  flash¬ 
lights,  knives,  and  motorcycles  are  on 
thb  Ibt.  The  Finance  Ministry  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  90  percent  of  all  imports  come 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Decree  provides  for  a  National 
Import  Control  Commission,  made  up  (rf 
representatives  of  the  Ministries  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  Finance  and  National 
Economy.  The  Commbsion’s  function  is 
to  fix  import  quotas  and  apportion  them 
among  the  various  exporting  countries. 
The  Decree  also  anticipates  the  eventual 
relaxation  of  the  embargo  and  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  import  duties.  Some  observers 
expect  the  ruling  to  remain  in  force  only 
a  few  months. 


It  r 
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THE  MAINE  MONUMENT,  HABANA 

American  tourists  to  Cuba  look  with  sp>ecial  interest  at  the  monument  erected  to  honor  the  men  killed 
when  the  United  States  battleship  Maine  exploded  in  Habana  harbor  in  1898. 


Tourism  a  ranking  Cuban  industry 

Cuba’s  tourist  business  this  year  may  reach 
third  place  (after  sugar  and  tobacco)  as  a 
source  of  national  income.  And  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  taking  steps  to  encourage 
the  trend. 

A  December  decree  last  year  granted 
permission  to  tourists  entering  Cuba  at  any 
port  to  bring  in  cars,  trailers,  motorcycles, 
and  scooters  for  180  days  without  a  duty 
charge,  providing  the  vehicle  is  not  sold 
in  the  island. 

Realizing  that  inadequate  housing  is  the 
main  curb  to  Cuba’s  hospitzdity,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tourist  Corporation  offered  five 
$2,500  prizes  to  property  owners  con¬ 
structing  the  best  tourist  camps  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year.  Another  prize 


was  offered  to  the  student  of  Habana 
University’s  School  of  Architecture  who 
designed  the  best  plans  for  a  tourist  camp 
in  the  Habana  area. 

Private  families  are  encouraged  to  list 
“spare  rooms”  with  the  Corporation  and 
add  to  their  incomes  by  playing  host  to  the 
country’s  tourist-visitors. 


Commission  studies  investment  of 
foreign  capital  in  Mexico 

A  Mexican  decree  enacted  late  in  June 
set  up  an  Interdepartmental  Commission 
to  regulate  foreign  investment.  A  presi¬ 
dential  appointee  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  which  is  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Departments  of  Interior,  For- 
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eign  Relations,  Treasury,  National  Econ¬ 
omy,  and  Agriculture.  The  commission 
is  charged  to  report  to  the  Departments 
every  three  months,  or  more  often  if  the 
situation  warrants,  on  the  general  policy 
affecting  their  decisions  regarding  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  foreign  capital. 

New  tax  law  for  Panama 

The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  announced 
on  June  13,  1947,  the  passage  of  a  law, 
effective  September  10,  1947,  regulating 
Panama’s  real  estate  tax.  It  provides  an 
annual  levy  of  %  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  on  property  on  which  the  owner 
resides  and  1  per  cent  annually  on  other 
types  of  real  estate  subject  to  tax.  Assess¬ 
ment  will  be  made  by  government  officials 
and  will  be  based  on  a  list  of  fixed  values 
compiled  by  two  appraisers  chosen  by 
lot. 

The  regulation  divides  the  assessment  of 
property  into  three  classifications:  general, 
partial,  and  specific.  General  valuation 
will  be  made  on  all  territory  of  the 
Republic  every  six  years.  Partial  ap¬ 
praisal  will  be  made  on  that  part  of  the 
national  territory  that  is  benefited  by  the 
execution  of  public  works,  and  by  private 
improvements  that  increase  the  value  of 
the  property.  Both  general  and  partial 
assessment  will  be  administered  by  special 
appraisers  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
government.  Specific  appraisal  will  be 
made  on  single  estates  and  will  apply  when 
improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
property,  when  it  is  acquired  at  public 
auction,  and  when  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  decreases.  Specific  assessment  will  be 
directed  by  the  Administrator  General  of 
Internal  Revenue.  The  annual  tax  is  to 
be  paid  in  three  parts,  with  a  discount  of 
ten  per  cent  allowed  for  prompt  payment. 


Financial  aid  to  Panamanian 

agriculture  ! 

A  law  has  recently  been  passed  in  Panama 
which  will  increase  the  operational  scope 
of  the  Agricultural,  Livestock,  and  Indus-  ; 
trial  Bank.  The  Bank  was  established  in 
1941,  and  was  one  of  the  most  important  ; 
parts  of  a  government  program  to  increase 
food  production  and  improve  the  lot  of  the 
small  farmer.  Specifically  it  was  em¬ 
powered  to  encourage  the  development  of  i 
agriculture,  cattle  raising,  poultry  raising,  i 
bee  keeping,  and  other  small  agricultural 
industries,  as  well  as  to  exercise  control 
over  production  and  imports,  when  neces-  i 
sary.  The  new  law  provides  for  a  loan  of  • 
3,000,000  balboas  to  be  obtained  for  the 
Bank  and  underwritten  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  making  loans  to  agricul¬ 
turists  and  livestock  raisers,  the  Bank  is 
authorized  to  import  and  sell  machinery, 
seed,  and  purebred  stock  for  breeding,  to 
install  grain  mills,  silos,  refrigeration 
plants  and  other  adequate  means  of  storing 
agricultural  products,  to  carry  out  tech-  : 
nical  studies  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and 
to  export  articles  produced  in  Panama 
when  necessary  to  benefit  the  producer 
and  the  national  economy. 

It  was  announced  that  from  June  1941 
to  December  1946  the  Bank  had  loaned 
3,263,104  balboas.  The  loans  are  as 


follows: 

Balboii 

Commercial .  96,926 

Agricultural .  480,475 

Cattle .  1,101,806 

Industrial .  658,231 

Advances  on  harvests .  925,664 


More  than  5,000  farmers,  stockmen,  and 
businessmen  have  received  the  loans.— 
E.  L.  N. 


Courteay  of  the  Couocil  for  Inter-Americen  Coopermtion,  Ino. 


A  LARGE  VENEZUELAN  OILFIELD 


In  Venezuela,  the  greatest  petroleum-exporting  country  in  the  world,  there  are  rich  oilfields  in  and 
around  Lake  Maracaibo,  as  well  cis  in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 


Petroleum  in  Latin  America 

Domestic  consumption  is  taking  more  and 
more  of  Latin  America’s  oil,  according  to 
Petroleo  Interamericano.  By  1946,  the  Latin 
American  countries  had  stepped  up  their 
consumption  to  nearly  600,000  barrels 
daily,  a  36  per  cent  increase  over  the  last 
prewar  year.  They  now  consume  nearly 
eight  per  cent  of  the  world’s  oil.  Far  from 
being  a  wartime  development,  however, 
this  significant  trend  is  expected  to  become 
more  pronounced  within  the  next  five  years. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  shift  from  foreign 
to  domestic  markets  refinery  construc¬ 
tion  has  also  been  on  the  increase.  The 
largest  expansion  in  refining  capacity  is 
expected  in  Venezuela,  where  the  current 


oil  laws  require  companies  to  refine  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  oil  gained  from 
concessions  acquired  under  the  1 943  petro¬ 
leum  law.  New  refineries  are  also  planned 
or  under  construction  in  other  parts  of 
the  Caribbean  area,  now  the  world’s 
greatest  oil  exporting  region.  This  will 
add  between  165,000  and  200,000  barrels 
daily  to  the  current  refining  capacity. 
In  the  rest  of  South  America  construction 
plans  are  expected  to  bring  the  additional 
capacity  to  around  300,000  barrels  daily. 

Forest  fires  in  Venezuela 

An  intensive  nation-wide  campaign  to 
eliminate  forest  fires  has  been  launched 
by  the  Venezuelan  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture.  In  recent  months  the  number  of 
fires  has  reached  alarming  proportions, 
causing  appalling  damage  to  plant  and 
animal  life.  The  resulting  loss  of  nitrogen 
and  useful  bacteria  has  reduced  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  while  the  destruction  of 
soil-binding  plants  and  trees  is  causing 
erosion. 

From  January  to  April,  152  fires  were 
reported,  with  as  many  as  six  at  one  time. 
The  fact  that  the  diy  season  this  year  was 
unusually  long  and  accompanied  by  high 
winds  aggravated  the  problem.  More¬ 
over,  the  fires  helped  to  prolong  the 
drought  by  affecting  the  water  supply. 

Although  additional  forest  rangers  have 
been  put  to  work,  the  Government  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  more  permanent  remedy  lies 
in  educational  measures.  To  create  a 
public  awareness  of  the  dangers  involved, 
it  is  appealing  to  the  people  through  the 
press,  movies,  schools,  and  private  organ¬ 
izations  to  cooperate  in  the  conservation 
drive. 

Free  entry  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Guatemala 

To  facilitate  travel  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  have 
agreed  to  the  suspension  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  visas  and  passports  for  their 
nationals.  This  agreement  will  be  re¬ 
newed  automatically  every  six  months 
unless  two  months’  notice  of  termination 
is  given  by  either  party. 

Identification  cards  and  travel  cards 
are  now  the  only  credentials  required  for 
entrance.  The  travel  cards  are  honored 
by  stamping  and  dating  at  the  discretion 
of  the  border  officials  of  the  country 
entered,  and  each  country  has  the  right  to 
charge  its  own  citizens  for  the  initial  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  card. 

Under  the  treaty  signed,  extradition  is  to 
be  effected  by  a  simple  request  from  one 


police  force  to  the  other,  except  ^  the  case 
of  political  exiles  and  escaped  nationals 
being  held  in  the  other  country. 

Persons  who  stay  beyond  the  time  al- 
lowed  by  the  travel  card,  who  enter  il- 
legally  or  who  do  not  show  their  cards 
when  requested  to  do  so  will  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  standing  immigration 
laws,  and  the  commission  of  a  crime  in  the 
country  visited  brings  immediate  deporta¬ 
tion  to  the  guilty  party. 

Teachers^  salaries  in  El  Salvador 

El  Salvador’s  education  budget  for  the 
current  school  year  is  2,903,040  colones 
fover  $1,160,000  United  States  currency) 
as  compared  with  1,090,560  colones,  the 
sum  expended  in  1931  when  1,483  teachers 
were  employed.  The  number  of  teachers 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  minimum 
salary  is  now  75  colones  ($30)  with  addi¬ 
tional  pay  for  teaching  in  night  or  normal 
schools,  in  grades  with  double  sessions,  and 
in  other  special  cases.  In  addition,  a 
system  of  benefits  has  been  put  into  effect 
for  pensioners. 

Latin  American  studies  at 
Colgate  University 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity  has  developed,  as  the  principal  feature 
of  its  new  Area  Studies  plan,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  Latin  American 
courses.  It  now  offers  a  group  of  eleven 
courses  in  this  field  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  concentration  in 
Area  Studies  (Latin  America).  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  36  credit  hours  of  work  on  Latin 
American  and  international  affairs  is 
required.  Beginning  this  fall  it  will  also 
be  possible  to  work  toward  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  with  a  concentration  in 
Latin  American  affairs.  Students  may 
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emphasize  the  social,  economic,  or  political 
aspects. 

This  program  may  be  of  interest  to  per¬ 
sons  planning  to  enter  the  foreign  service, 
business  enterprises  dealing  with  Latin 
America,  teaching,  journalism,  interna¬ 
tional  relations  work,  or  related  activities. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered 
during  the  academic  year  1947-48  (one 
semester  unless  otherwise  stated): 

Introduction  to  Latin  America.  A  sophomore  course 
of  two  semesters,  part  of  the  Colgate  Core  Cur¬ 
riculum.  Taught  by  Richard  F.  Behrendt,  Dr.  Rer. 
Pol.  (Basel),  Professor  of  International  Affairs,  and 
Jorge  M.  Chavarri,  Ph.  D.  (San  Marcos,  Lima), 
Assoc.  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages. 

Geomorphology  of  South  America.  David  W.  Trainer, 
Jr.,  Ph.  D.  (Cornell),  Assoc.  Professor  of  Geology. 

Geography  of  Latin  America.  Shannon  McCune, 
Ph.  D.  (Clark),  Asst.  Professor  of  Geography. 

History  of  Latin  America.  Charles  S.  Blackton, 
Ph.  D.  (California),  Instructor  in  History. 

Spanish  American  Literature.  Prof.  Chavarri. 
Cioilizacion  Hispanoamericana.  Conducted  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Prof.  Chavarri. 

Social  Problems  of  Latin  America.  Prof.  Behrendt. 
Economics  and  Trade  of  Latin  America.  Prof. 
Behrendt. 

Government  and  Politics  in  Latin  America,  Prof. 
Behrendt. 

Latin  American  Social,  Economic  and  Political 
Thought.  Advanced  course.  Reading  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  source  materials.  Prof.  Behrendt. 

Graduate  Seminar  in  Social,  Economic  and  Political 
Affairs  of  Latin  America.  With  particular  attention 
to  special  research  techniques  required  for  the 
Latin  American  field.  Prof.  Behrendt. 

Fellowships  in  agriculture 

Six  fellowships  in  all — four  for  United 
States  graduate  students  and  two  for 
Latin  Americans — have  been  announced 
by  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Sciences  at  Turrialba,  Ckista 
Rica.  Funds  for  the  awards,  which  were 
furnished  by  private  sources  in  the  United 
States,  provide  for  special  studies  in  weed, 
insect  and  fungus  control,  and  in  cacao 
research. 


At  present  fourteen  American  republics 
are  members  of  the  Institute,  which  en¬ 
courages  and  advances  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  sciences  through  re¬ 
search,  teaching  and  extension  activities. 
It  particularly  emphasizes  the  scientific 
approach  to  the  development  of  important 
agricultural  prcxlucts.  In  a  broader  sense, 
it  serves  to  promote  friendship  by  fostering 
constructive  ctxjperation  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  field  among  the  republics  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Applications  for  the  awards  are  being 
received  through  the  secretary  of  the 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  Pan  American  Union,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  Arrangements  for  the 
fellowships  are  made  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Department’s  Division  of  In¬ 
ternational  Exchange  of  Persons  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  Division  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

An  observatory  changes  hands 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington  has 
turned  over  to  Peru  the  magnetic  observa¬ 
tory  it  has  been  operating  since  1919  in  the 
Andean  city  of  Huancayo.  This  observa¬ 
tory  has  been  of  incalculable  assistance  to 
air  and  sea  navigators  through  its  studies  of 
changes  in  annual  average  magnetic 
values,  and  has  also  made  important 
studies  of  Andean  meteorology,  cosmic 
rays,  and  radio  waves.  It  will  now  be 
operated  as  an  autonomous  institution  by 
representatives  of  Peru  and  the  Carnegie 
Institute  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Institute  of 
Peru.  “The  transfer  of  this  valuable  re¬ 
search  organization,”  says  an  editorial 
writer  in  El  Comercio,  “is  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  Peruvian 
science  and  will  allow  Peruvian  scientists 
to  undertake  important  new  tasks.” 
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American  Institute  for  Foreign 
Trade 

June  14  ended  the  first  school  year  of  a 
unique  educational  experiment  in  the  inter- 
American  field  when  approximately  250 
students  graduated  from  the  American 
Institute  for  Foreign  Trade  at  Glendale, 
Arizona.  Opened  last  year  in  October, 
this  non-profit  institution  trains  personnel 
to  represent  government  and  industry  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  located  on 
Thunderbird  Field,  a  former  Army  Air 
Forces  training  center  just  west  of  Phoenix. 
In  its  first  year  the  Institute  is  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  Latin  America. 

Forty-five  states  are  represented  in  the 
student  body,  which  is  made  up  mostly 
of  war  veterans.  To  qualify  for  entrance, 
a  student  must  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  college  work  or  the  equivalent 
in  civilian  or  military  experience.  During 
his  eight  and  a  half  month  course  at  the 
Institute,  he  is  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
in  the  language,  customs,  business  meth¬ 
ods.  and  ideology  of  the  country  where  he 
is  to  serve.  Films  on  all  phases  of  Latin 
American  life  and  visiting  lecturers  sup¬ 
plement  the  regular  curriculum.  Even 
extra  curricular  activities  are  slanted 
toward  the  students"  vocational  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  school  believes  that  it  is  just  as 
important  for  the  wife  of  a  potential 
government  or  business  representative  to 
adjust  herself  to  life  abroad.  Therefore, 
without  tuition  charge,  language  and  area 
studies  are  also  offered  to  the  w’ives  of 
married  students. 

Lt.  Gen.  Barton  K.  Yount,  wartime 
commanding  general  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Training  Command,  is  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  president.  Other  members  of  the 
faculty  are  Dr.  John  C.  Patterson,  former 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education’s 
Inter-American  Educational  Relations  Di¬ 


vision;  Dr.  William  L.  Schurz,  former  I 
acting  chief  of  the  State  Department’s  j 
American  Republics  Area  Division;  Dr.  1 
Marjorie  C.  Johnston,  former  consultant  | 
in  the  Spanish  language  to  the  United  I 
States  Office  of  Education;  Dr.  Robert  ' 
W.  Bradbury,  former  State  Department 
economic  analyst  in  Latin  American 
countries  and  one-time  professor  of  foreign 
trade  at  Louisiana  State  University;  and 
Dr.  Fred  J.  Kelly,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  also  formerly  with 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

The  Institute  is  performing  a  valuable  j 
service  in  helping  future  representatives  of  | 
this  country  abroad  to  understand  the  ! 
culture  and  traditions  of  the  peoples  ! 
among  whom  they  will  be  living. 


Highway  engineers  ; 

Primed  with  a  year’s  training  in  United 
States  road-building  methods,  twenty  high¬ 
way  engineers  from  15  Latin  American  f 
countries  recently  returned  home  to  put 
their  newly  acquired  “know-how”  to 
work.  Theirs  was  the  largest  class  ever 
graduated  under  the  Inter- American  High¬ 
way  Training  Program,  sponsored  by  the  I 
American  Road  Builders’  Association  with  | 
the  help  of  the  State  Department,  the  I 
Public  Roads  Administration,  and  the  Pan  f 
American  Highway  Confederation. 

The  AREA  has  been  bringing  engineers  to  ; 
this  country  except  during  the  war  yean  [ 
Members  of  the  present  group  arrived  ; 
in  Washington  early  last  year.  After 
intensive  orientation  classes  in  English, 
the  program  opened  officially  with  a  five-  i 
week  lecture  course  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  covering  as  many  as 
85  subjects  connected  with  road-building.  . 
Speakers  were  supplied  by  more  than  42 
federal,  state,  county,  municipal,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  private  agencies.  i 
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Next  the  party  was  taken  on  a  six-week 
tour  of  the  industrial  Middle  West. 
Traveling  by  chartered  bus,  they  inspected 
highway  departments,  equipment  factories, 
material  plants,  and  road  projects  in  six 
states  and  twenty-five  cities.  Then  each 
visiting  engineer  was  assigned  to  a  high¬ 
way  department,  manufacturer,  or  con¬ 
tractor  to  gain  practical  exp>erience. 

Afterward  the  group  reassembled  for  a 
four-day  course  in  traffic  control  at  Yale, 
and  a  visit  to  the  Eno  Foundation  at 
j  Saugatuck,  Connecticut.  The  year  wound 
up  with  a  brief  lecture  course  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  airports  and  city  planning. 

Ecuador  and  Peru  unite  to  meet  a 
common  need 

A  health  agreement  has  been  signed  by 
Ecuador  and  Peru  providing  for  a  joint 
program  designed  to  help  solve  the  mutual 
health  problems  of  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  betw'een  the  two  countries.  This 
agreement  represents  another  link  in  the 
ever-growing  chain  of  treaties  on  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  fields  of  economics,  education, 
and  health  that  hzis  been  drawing  the 
Americas  closer  and  closer  together. 

Under  the  pact’s  provisions  an  intensive 
research  program  will  be  conducted  on 
malaria  and  other  diseases  prevalent  in 
the  frontier  area,  and  personnel  and 
know-how  will  be  exchanged  in  an 
intensive  campaign  to  stamp  out  these 
diseases.  A  permanent  Frontier  Health 
Committee  will  be  appointed  which  will, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Alberto  Hurtado, 
Peru’s  Minister  of  Phiblic  Health  and 
Social  Welfare,  “implement  the  contin¬ 
uous  coordination  of  our  efforts  to  control 
;  endemic  diseases  which  are  a  common 
danger,  and  make  possible  a  constant 
I  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods  betw'een 
our  medical  authorities.” 


Vacation  centers  for  poor  families 
in  Peru 

The  Government  of  Peru,  not  content 
with  having  established  compulsory  annual 
vacations  for  workers,  is  proceeding  to 
see  to  it  that  they  have  a  pleasant  and 
inexpensive  place  to  spend  them.  A 
recent  law  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  vacation  centers  in  appropriate  localities 
throughout  the  Republic  for  the  use  of 
families  with  modest  incomes.  These 
centers  will  be  built  on  coastal  and 
inland  property  that  already  belongs  to 
the  Government  or  that  can  be  expro¬ 
priated  for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to 
the  buildings  that  will  house  the  vaca¬ 
tionists,  the  centers  will  include  churches, 
stores,  restaurants,  and  recreation  and 
health  buildings. 

The  planning,  construction,  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  centers  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  National  Housing 
Corporation.  Funds  for  the  project  will 
come  from  the  new  tax  on  unused  lands, 
from  Government  appropriations,  and 
from  loans  to  be  contracted  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  Once  the  centers  are  com¬ 
pleted,  94  percent  of  the  moderate  rent 
to  be  paid  by  the  occupants  will  be  used 
for  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  their 
facilities. 

Where  climatic  conditions  permit  the 
centers  will  be  open  all  year  round.  Each 
family  will  be  allowed  to  stay  for  15  to 
30  days. 

Cubans  wandering  jewel 

The  famous  Cuban  Capitol  diamond  (23 
to  25  carats),  mysteriously  spirited  away 
from  the  center  of  the  floor  of  the  rotunda 
in  March  1946,  has  turned  up  again  just 
as  mysteriously.  It  was  returned  anony¬ 
mously  on  June  1  to  President  Grau  San 
Martin. 


Courtcay  of  the  Cuban  Embanr 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  CUBA 


The  following  day  the  President  deliv¬ 
ered  it  to  Judge  Hevia  Diaz  of  Habana’s 
Second  District.  He  cailled  three  jewel 
experts  and  the  Capitol  architect  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  stone.  The  architect  said  it  was 
unmistakably  the  stone  he  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  appraisail  and  then  saw 
placed  in  the  Capitol  floor  in  1933.  The 
jewelers  concurred  in  its  weight,  size, 
color,  and  cut,  and  one  testified  that  he 
remembered  the  stone  from  his  childhood 
when  his  father,  who  sold  it  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  wore  it  in  a  ring. 

Following  identification,  it  was  placed 
in  the  vault  of  the  Monte  de  Piedad,  na¬ 
tional  loan  agency  dating  back  to  colonial 
times  and  legal  depository  of  property  in¬ 
volved  in  unsolved  crimes.  The  diamond 
presumably  will  be  replaced  in  the  sump¬ 
tuous  Capitol  building  as  the  nation’s  zero 
milestone  as  soon  as  an  absolutely  burglar- 
proof  setting  can  be  devised. 

The  lapidarists  who  examined  it  most 
recently  detected  a  chip  on  the  lower  sur¬ 


face  which  may  have  been  made  when  it 
was  prized  from  its  setting.  But  they 
valued  the  light  yellow  gem  at  about 
$24,000  or  $25,000  on  the  current  market 
Although  the  investigation  of  the  baffling 
crime  was  abandoned  for  insufficient  evi¬ 
dence  last  Fall  and  all  suspects  released, 
the  court  has  ordered  a  redoubled  search 
for  the  unnamed  individuals  who  filched 
the  diamond. 

JVe  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  The  University  of  El  Salvador  announce 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts,  with  courses  in  history,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  education.  The  program 
will  feature  lectures  by  distinguished 
scholars  from  the  other  Latin  American 
republics. 

•  The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has 
granted  KLM  (Royal  Dutch  Airlines)  a 
concession  for  air  routes  to  connect  San 
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Jose  and  Curasao,  and  San  Jose  with 
various  points  in  the  interior  of  Costa 
Rica.  KLM  promises  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment  and  moderate  fares. 

•  In  BraztPs  budget  for  1947  receipts 
have  been  fixed  at  12,000,000,000  cru¬ 
zeiros  (a  cruzeiro  equals  about  $0.05)  and 
expenditures  at  11,990,000,000  cruzeiros. 
Leading  the  list  of  expenditues  is  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  which  is  slated  to 
receive  2,756,000,000  cruzeiros.  Next  is 
the  Ministry  of  War,  which  will  get 
2,374,000,000  cruzeiros.  Other  top  ex¬ 
penditure  items  are  the  Ministry'  of 
Communications  and  Public  Works, 
1.813,000,000;  the  Ministry  of  Aeronautics, 
1,165,000,000  cruzeiros;  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  1,085,000,000  cruzeiros;  and 
the  National  Congress,  91,207,000 
cruzeiros. 

•  A  decree  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  March  22, 
1947,  prohibits  until  further  notice  the 

I  export  of  mahogany  and  all  other  precious 
woods.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  and 
with  Executive  approval  can  wood  be 
shipped  out  of  the  country.  The  reason 
given  for  this  decree  is  the  protection  of 
the  growing  national  furniture  industry. 

•  The  Mexican  Wheat  Commission,  which 
was  established  last  fall,  was  abolished 
by  a  decree  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  for  April  15,  1947.  Ineffective  in 
its  set-up,  the  Commission  was  unable 
to  control  and  distribute  wheat  production 
or  parcel  out  imported  wheat.  The 
Nacional  Distribuidora  y  Reguladora  has 
been  named  to  liquidate  the  Commission 
and  carry  on  the  work  of  wheat  distri¬ 
bution. 

•  The  United  States  Civil  Service  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  new  postwar  regulations  a 

,  clause  recognizing  the  right  of  Panamanian 
citizens  to  come  under  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  when  employed  in  the  Canal 


Zone.  The  applicant  has  only  to  submit 
satisfactory  proof  of  citizenship.  There 
will  be  no  color  line  for  Civil  Service  ex¬ 
aminations  and  the  ancestry  of  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  applicant  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  eligibility. 

•  Law  No.  1373  published  in  the 
March  10,  1947,  Gaceta  Oficial  provides  for 
a  tax  of  $3.10  on  each  135  pounds  of 
unhulled  rice  exported  from  the  Domi- 
nician  Republic.  This  levy  is  in  addition 
to  all  other  applicable  taxes  now  in  force. 

•  A  special  weekly  extension  course  in 
international  relations  is  being  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Panama.  The  course, 
which  is  being  given  in  English,  is  open 
to  the  public. 

•  The  Inter- American  Women’s  Club  in 
Panama  has  begun  a  course  of  cooking 
classes  where  Panamanian  women  will 
learn  United  States  cooking  and  American 
women  will  learn  how  to  prepare  native 
Panamanian  dishes.  The  courses  are  giv¬ 
en  in  Spanish  and  English. 

•  The  construction  of  a  new  administra¬ 
tive  building  for  the  airport  of  Tocumen, 
Panama,  will  soon  begin.  The  building  is 
to  cost  1,500,000  balboas. 

•  Extensive  banana  plantations  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  and  the  Costa  Rica 
Banana  Company  abandoned  because  of 
the  leaf-spot  disease  are  being  converted 
to  production  of  African  palm  and  other 
such  non-American  tropical  plants.  The 
African  palm  yields  a  fine  cooking  oil. 

•  Three  hundred  workers’  families  in 
Costa  Rica  can  look  forward  to  new  homes 
in  the  near  future.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  with  $510,000  to  spend  is 
accepting  bids  from  private  contractors, 
warning  that  government  builders  will 
take  over  the  job,  if  they  cannot  meet  the 
urgent  housing  needs.  Two  hundred  new 
homes  are  slated  for  the  capital  and  the 
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Other  hundred  for  eight  smaller  cities 
throughout  the  country.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  small  dwellings  by  private  initiative 
is  also  being  encouraged  through  National 
Bank  loans. 

•  To  increase  wheat  production,  the  Farm 
Extension  Service  in  Guatemala  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  tractor  rental  agency  from  which 
small-scale  farmers  lacking  equipment  can 
rent  the  machines  for  a  small  fee. 

•  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
emeritus  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  and  of  Columbia 
University,  was  awarded  the  gold  insignia 
of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  on  April  16, 1947.  The  award 
was  voted  unanimously  in  recognition  of 
the  many  international  relations  clubs 
organized  in  schools  and  colleges  in  Latin 
America  and  Canada  while  Dr.  Butler 
was  president  of  the  Endowment. 

•  Miss  Ethel  Erickson,  Labor  Economist 
on  the  Women’s  Bureau  staff  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  has  spent 
three  months  in  Chile  working  as  technical 
consultant  with  the  Divisions  of  Women 
and  Children  of  the  National  Department 
of  Labor  and  of  the  Santiago  and  other 
provincial  Departments  of  Labor. 

•  The  Reventazdn  River  in  central  Costa 
Rica — if  harnessed — could  solve  many  of 
the  problems  of  water  supply  and  electric 
power  on  the  central  plateau.  Recent 
nationalization  of  the  river  by  executive 
order  is  a  first  step. 

•  The  president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  has  announced  that  his  company 
is  sending  its  general  agent  for  impxirt 
and  export  traffic  as  emissary  to  Latin 
America  for  seven  months  to  help  develop 
commerce  between  the  mid-continent 
United  States  and  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  He  will  visit  the  chief  commercial 


centers  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Trini¬ 
dad,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Colombia.  This  trip  supplements  one 
made  in  1945  by  other  officials  of  the 
railroad. 

•  A  numlier  of  public-spirited  plantation  I 
owners  in  El  Salvador  have  received  high 
praise  from  the  Ministry  of  Culture  for 
their  contribution  to  education.  The  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  citation  is  the  opening  d 
several  schools  built  by  the  planters  on 
their  own  property.  The  schools  are 
staffed  by  teachers  chosen  by  the  Ministry. 
Each  will  accommodate  150  to  200 
children. 

•  The  Peruvian  Government,  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  its  program  to  help  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  people  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  cooperatives,  has  issued  a  decree  r^ 
quiring  all  Government  agencies  and  en¬ 
terprises  to  establish  consumers’  cooper¬ 
atives.  The  capital  for  these  cooperatives 
will  be  provided  by  national  appropria¬ 
tions,  the  purchase  of  shares  by  membea 
and  gifts.  They  will  be  administered  by 
two  directors  appointed  by  the  officials  of 
the  agency  or  enterprise  and  three  direc¬ 
tors  elected  by  the  members  of  the  coop¬ 
erative. 

•  Argentina's  University  of  La  Plata  has 
announced  that  uranium  has  been  found 
in  samples  of  ore  from  the  Department  of 
Las  Heras  in  the  Province  of  Mendoa 
Minute  analyses  of  the  ore  were  made  by 
the  Institute  of  Physics  and  the  School  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

•  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washingtoi 
has  recently  granted  a  loan  of  $7,500,00(' 
to  the  Brazilian  Government  to  help  buik 
a  caustic  soda  factory  at  Cabo  Frio  in  fht 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil  will  havt 
ten  years  from  the  day  the  factory  goe 
into  production  to  pay  back  the  loan 
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“The  granting  of  this  new  loan,”  said  the 
Brazilian  Minister  of  Finance,  “is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  proof  of  the  spirit  of  undying 
friendship  that  exiots  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  of  America.”  Caustic 
soda  is  an  important  intermediate  material 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  rayon,  paper, 
textiles,  and  many  other  products. 

•  The  Chilean  Federation  of  Students  has 
launched  a  campaign  against  the  yellow 
press  and  sensational  journalism.  So  far 
it  has  secured  the  support  of  the  General 
Director  of  Information  and  Culture  and 
several  radio  stations  and  theaters  in 
exhorting  the  public  not  to  buy  such 
publications. 

•  Both  Quito,  the  capital,  and  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  will  build  modern  waterworks 
systems  financed  by  a  $4,000,000  loan  to 
each  municipality  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  All  plans  for  the  new  plants  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bank. 

•  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  signed 
by  Argentina  and  Bolivia  in  1942,  a  Mixed 
Commission  cn  Argentine-Bolivian  High¬ 
way  Connections  has  been  making  the 
necessary  studies  for  the  construction  of  an 
international  highway  between  Rio  Ber- 
mejo,  Argentina,  and  Tarija  and  Potosi, 
Bolivia.  The  Commission  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Argentina  Government  a 
projected  plan  for  the  Tarija-Padcaya, 
Bolivia  section  of  the  highway  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost.  In  a  decree-law 
dated  March  8,  1947  President  Per6n 
gave  the  Commission  the  go-ahead  signal 
on  this  first  section  and  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $2,162,000  for  the  project. 

•  The  President  of  Panama  announced 
Cabinet  approval  of  750,000  balboas  for 
a  hospital  for  tuberculosis  patients.  More¬ 
over,  the  government  has  a  program  to 

I  build  schools  at  each  provincial  capital  in 
•  the  interior,  each  school  to  cost  250,000 


balboas.  The  President  also  announced 
that  a  labor  representative  will  be  named 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Social  Security  Bank.  (One  balboa 
equals  $1.) 

•  Five  hundred  dollars  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Cooperacion  Nacional  de 
Autores  of  Habana,  Cuba,  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  story  with  a  Cuban  back¬ 
ground.  The  donor  is  Joshua  Logan,  who 
hopes  to  obtain  from  the  contest  material 
for  a  new  Broadway  show.  The  board  of 
judges  will  consist  of  three  Cubans  and 
three  Americans. 

•  The  Panama  Government  Casino  has 
been  opened  at  the  Hotel  Internacional 
in  Panama  City. 

•  A  party  of  six  adventurous  Scandinav¬ 
ians,  headed  by  Thor  Heyerdahl,  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  amateur  ethnologist,  went  to  great 
lengths  to  prove  the  theory  (which  others 
had  previously  advanced)  that  the  pre- 
Columbian  Peruvians  could  have  reached 
Polynesia  by  rafts  drifting  with  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  current.  The  party  left  Peru  May  1 , 
1947  on  a  balsa  raft  with  sail,  and  after 
15  weeks  crashed  on  a  reef  in  the  French 
archipelago  of  Tuamoto,  the  easternmost 
chain  of  Polynesia.  While  this  remarkable 
journey,  in  which  use  was  made  of  various 
war-time  techniques  for  survival  at  sea, 
showed  the  feasibility  of  communication 
between  South  America  and  Polynesia, 
scientific  comment  was  to  the  effect  that 
it  did  not  prove  that  culture  was  spread 
from  Peru  to  Asia. 

•  In  order  to  assure  a  greater  supply  of 
milk,  eggs,  pork,  and  vegetables  for  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  increasing  the  number  of 
near-by  small  farms  by  dividing  large 
tracts  into  groups  of  smaller  ones,  each 
with  its  own  community  center.  The 
Government  builds  the  houses,  supplies 
the  basic  equipment,  and  stocks  the  farms 
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with  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The 
farms  are  sold  at  cost  to  colonists  under  a 
thirteen-year  contract. 

•  Recognizing  the  great  future  importance 
to  the  nation  of  the  problems  now  involved, 
the  government  of  Colombia  created  in 
January  1947  two  independent  cabinet 
ministries,  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
former  Ministry  of  Labor,  Health,  and 
Social  Security. 

•  The  municipal  authorities  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina  have  recently  decreed  that 
all  operas  and  concerts  given  at  the  Teatro 
Colon,  the  country’s  leading  opera  house, 
must  be  broadcast.  This  measure  will 
make  the  best  in  musical  entertainment 
available  to  everyone. 

•  A  new  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mill 
is  nearing  completion  at  Ribeirao  Preto, 
the  center  of  an  important  cotton-growing 
area  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil- 
The  mill,  which  will  have  about  80,000 
spindles,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in 
South  America. 

•  Pineapple  production  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  major  Cuban  industry.  Shortages 
of  chemical  fertilizers  (pineapples  are 
fertilized  twice  a  year)  have  handicapped 
growers.  Yet  estimates  of  1947  exports 
forecast  an  elevenfold  increase  over  ten 
years  ago,  and  a  ten  percent  rise  above 

1946.  About  one- third  will  be  shipped 
fresh,  one-half  ezmned,  and  the  remainder 
brined  and  frozen. 

•  A  bigger  and  better  highway  between 
Brazil's  port  of  Santos  and  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo  was  opened  to  traffic  on  April  22, 

1947.  The  new  road  has  a  capacity  of 
3,500  vehicles  jjer  hour — twice  that  of  the 
old  one.  If  trucks  can  be  obtained,  the 
volume  of  freight  can  be  doubled  and 
the  congestion  at  the  port  of  Santos  re¬ 


lieved.  The  Via  Anchieta,  as  the  new 
highway  is  called,  will  be  a  toll  road,  and 
the  proceeds  will  be  used  for  surfacing 
other  roads  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

•  The  Panamanian  Comite  Pro  Monumento 
a  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  approved  in 
June  the  plans  of  Villar,  noted  Spanish 
sculptor,  for  the  erection  of  an  $8,000 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
American  statesman.  When  completed, 
the  sixty-foot  memorial  will  stand  at  the 
intersection  of  two  highways  near  Pana¬ 
ma’s  National  Airport  at  Tocumen. 

•  Argentina  recently  contracted  for  one  of 
the  most  extensive  purchases  of  river 
transportation  equipment  ever  made  m 
this  country  by  a  foreign  government.  It 
purchased  from  the  Dravo  Corporation  of 
Pittsburgh  the  760-horsepower  towboat, 
Victory;  two  new  larger  pushing  towboats, 
each  rated  at  1,000  horsepower;  four  new 
steel  deck  barges  for  hauling  sand  and 
gravel;  and  ten  new  covered  weatherproof 
caigo  barges.  The  Victory  and  the  four 
sand  and  gravel  barges  began  the  long 
voyage  from  Pittsburgh  to  Buenos  Aires 
last  month,  and  the  rest  of  the  boats  are 
to  be  delivered  before  the  end  of  1948. 
The  boats  will  serve  the  rich  agricultural 
and  industrial  areas  along  the  Parani, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  Rivers  and  will 
assist  in  the  development  of  these  areas 
under  the  Five-Year  Plan. 

•  To  prevent  the  introduction  into  Culu 
of  cattle  diseases — especially  foot-and- 
mouth  disease — on  May  23  the  President 
created  an  Office  of  Animal  Quarantine 
within  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Its 
function  is  to  study  the  disease  in  Mexico 
to  learn  prevention  methods,  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Cuban  port  and  customs 
officials  to  inspect,  and  disinfect  if  neces¬ 
sary,  all  persons  and  freight  entering  the 
country  at  any  point  from  infected  areas. 
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•  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Colombia  recently 
signed  an  agreement  providing  for  a  co¬ 
operative  health  program  in  the  Amazon 
Valley  regions  of  each  of  the  three  coun¬ 
tries.  Medical  equipment  is  to  be  ex¬ 
changed,  frontier  health  centers  set  up, 
and  a  Control  Committee  organized, 
which  will  meet  once  every  six  months  at 
Iquitos,  Peru,  Manaus,  Brazil,  and  Leticia, 
Colombia,  in  turn, 

•  The  In  ter- American  Women’s  Club  of 
Panama  has  organized  a  new  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Library,  and  has  asked  each  member 
to  contribute  books  to  the  new  institution. 
The  Library’s  formal  inauguration  took 
place  in  May,  following  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Club,  celebrating  the  first  an¬ 
niversary  of  its  founding. 

•  Cuba's  1945-46  tobacco  production 
amounted  to  84,700,000  pounds — the 
largest  crop  in  20  years. 

•  In  1946,  processed  Cuban  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables — 111,000,000  pounds  of  them — 
topped  the  1942  record  pack  by  50%. 

•  On  June  4  the  Panamanian  Ministry  of 
Education  announced  the  discovery  of 
several  valuable  stone  monuments  of  the 
pre-Columbian  period  in  Barriles,  in  the 
Baru  area  of  the  Chiriqui  Viejo  River. 
The  monuments,  depicting  life-size  human 
figures,  are  the  first  of  “heroic  dimensions” 
to  be  unearthed  on  the  Isthmus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Ministry,  they  show  the  advance 

I  of  Indian  sculpture  to  the  stage  where 
primitive  artists  worked  from  human 
j  models,  and  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
!  specimen  of  Indian  art  found  on  the 
[  Isthmus  thus  far. 

i  •  Six  of  Cuba's  most  promising  young  doc- 
[  tors — one  from  each  province — did  grad- 
j  uate  study  this  summer  at  the  University 
of  Havana  Summer  School  on  fellowships 
established  by  the  Asamblea  Nacional 
Medica. 


•  Cuba's  school  lunch  inspectors  were  re¬ 
cipients  of  a  number  of  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  scholarships  for  the  University  of 
Habana  summer  course  in  nutrition  and 
dietetics.  It  is  part  of  a  Ministry  plan  to 
develop  a  nationwide  staff  of  trained  school 
dieticians. 

•  The  arrival  of  three  Peruvian  National 
Airlines  planes  at  Panama's  National  Air¬ 
port  in  Tocumen,  June  2,  1947,  marked 
the  opening  of  the  multi-million-dollar 
field  to  international  aviation.  High  Pan¬ 
amanian  and  Canal  Zone  officials,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  a  large 
crowd  of  interested  spectators  witnessed 
the  opening  ceremony.  In  a  formal 
address.  Minister  of  Public  Works  Octavio 
Villarino  stated  that  the  arrival  of  the 
Peruvian  planes  repaid  the  visit  to  Peru 
“of  the  immortal  caravels  of  Pizarro  four 
centuries  ago.” 

•  A  bottle  of  water  from  a  lake  in  Mexico 
was  used  by  Mexican  screen  star  Dolores 
del  Rio  to  christen  the  American  Airlines 
DC-6  Flagship  Aztec  before  it  took  off  on 
its  maiden  flight  from  New  York  to  Mexico 
City.  The  new  service,  with  stops  at 
Washington  and  Dallas  and  also  at  San 
Antonio  on  the  return  flight,  takes  slightly 
over  eleven  hours  for  the  two-stop  run. 
Similar  daily  service  taking  about  nine  and 
one-half  hours  is  now  in  operation  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  Mexico  City. 

•  A  new  social  service,  which  consists  of 
writing  letters  for  patients,  reading  to 
them,  visiting  their  families,  and  other 
“Gray  Lady”  tasks,  has  been  inaugurated 
by  Panama  City's  hospital  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Senorita  Lucrecia  Icazo,  head  of 
the  Hospital  Division  of  the  Panamanian 
Red  Cross. 

•  The  Mexican  Corn  Commission  visited 
the  United  States  late  in  June  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
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which  has  been  aiding  the  Commission’s 
program.  (See  Bulletin  May-June  1947, 
p.  339.)  The  group  purchased  agricultural 
equipment  and  also  toured  the  TVA 
region. 

•  The  Social  Security  Institute  of  Paraguay 
is  launching  a  broad  program  to  provide 
inexpensive  homes  for  its  constituents. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  first  group  of  100  were 
scheduled  to  be  started  in  April  of  this  year. 
The  houses  will  be  of  three  standard  types, 
built  in  blocks  of  twelve  houses  with  a 
patio  in  the  center.  Occupants  will  pur¬ 
chase  them  on  a  long-term  installment  plan. 

•  A  new  series  of  radio  broadcasts,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Centro  Colombo-Americano 
and  the  United  States  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  was  inaugurated  in  Bogota,  Colombia 
in  March  with  a  special  program  devoted 
to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  his  works.  The 
programs,  which  dramatize  the  lives  of 
outstanding  figures  in  the  history  of  the 
Americas,  are  presented  by  a  group  of 
Bogota  university  students. 

•  The  Centro  Ecuatoriano-Norteameri- 
cano  sponsored  a  series  of  lectures  in 
Quito,  Ecuador  this  spring  on  historical 
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aspects  of  the  Americas.  Among  the; 
speakers  were  Dr.  Philip  Powell,  Associate! 
Professor  of  History  at  Northwestern  Uni-; 
versity,  who  lectured  on  “The  Historicali 
Unity  of  the  American  Hemisphere,”  and* 
Dr.  Gonzalo  Apunte,  a  student  of  inter- » 
national  law,  who  gave  a  talk  on  “Sonic  I 
Historical  and  Politico-social  Aspects  of?, 
the  United  States.”  Dr.  Apunte  recently!? 
returned  to  Ecuador  after  three  months  of  5 
study  in  the  United  States.  | 

Labor  and  Social  Information  I 

publications 

The  following  should  be  added  to  the  list 
of  publications  of  the  Division  of  Labir 
and  Social  Information  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1947,  which  appeared  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Bulletin: 

Cooperativas  No.  3. — El  Movimiento  Cooperative! 
en  las  Am6ricas;  La  Conferencia  Intcramcricana 
dc  Cooperativas,  Bogota,  Junio  20-26,  1946;  El 
Congreso  Nacional  de  Coojjerativas  dc  loj 
Estados  Unidos  de  Norteam6rica;  Columbui, 
Ohio,  Septiembre  8-11,  1946. 

Noticias  No.  25. 

La  Legislation  Cooperativa  en  America,  por  Fcrnandc 
Chaves. 
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